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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of ‘English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
{ USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Graramars is very gener- 
ally admitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
school mars which have come in competition with 
them, y have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are rimple, concise, philo- 

1, and , and are illustrated wi ith clear 





ness and force. 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 

BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars, 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo 

The ‘“‘GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ ~ 

an invaluable book of reference, and every 


should bave a copy in his library. No teacher can af. 
ford to be without 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Edition, Just Published. 
Thoroughly scientific in ite modes of presentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands. The most important facts and 
ae yen oe of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 
ut precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Month Edition Revised and Eniar; 
Four Colored Plates and 
Forty-four We 

The best elementary treatise on - experimen- 
tal and applied, that has , in the English lan- 
guage. It is eo written t any one possessing a 

knowledge of elementary mathematics, will be able to 
read it with ease, It is profusely and elegantly illus- 
trated, particularly on those parts pertaining to mod- 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book. which shows itself in the discus- 
sion of every subject, is the fact that it is written uP 
to the times, and it will furnish many teachers and 
students with “‘ fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expenre. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 


teeter eeee 








Titustrated by 
nares and 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorable Terms fur {ntroduction, Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y 


] 
«4 WELCOME ‘ VISITOR” 
usical magazine ever ial magazine ever printed. “ Brery 


Beat m' 
mf musician and student should have it.” “‘ The music 
in each number alone ow’ aes cost a an mnt 
ear. any one wants 
| wea wine Meith Y, the p: eriodical for Yvan The 
b= san eres toa subscrib-; wish a big heart—at 
least $10." 
These are bona fide press notic’s of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 82 large es filled with masi- 
cal sketches, original articies, criticisms, posts » notes, 
Jive to ten pieces 





musical news; and 


PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Every subscriber receives, free; one - | eleven elegant 
Premium Volumes. The new Pietoria as- 
tonish and delight everybody. Full wee 8a and lst 
of contents sené free. 
eye a PRICE, $1.50. 


(Mention whether prefer voca! or instrumental 
masic, easy or difficult; : ene we willknow which pre- 
mium to é 


Sample-Copy free on receipt of stamp. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
G6 W. Fourth Gt» Cincianattty cow York 


. 


RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees 
at the following rates : 





First Reader - - - Ioc.|Fourth Reader - - - 25¢. 
Second Reader - - 15c. Fifth Reader . - 40 c. 
Third Reader - - - 20c,, The Whole Set - +=$1.10 





Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series. 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book 
should he in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and ‘gmake their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, wits Stivic Cortes, contain so many evident 
marks of superiority that they are received with universal favor. Sample 
number, roc. 


The Word Writer; An English-Bock designed to accompany 
and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. BaLLarp. 
8 cents, 


Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, 
English Language and Literature, University of Giasgow. 
30 cents. 


Morris’s Hislory of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents. 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which 
they are introduced in the best logic al text-books that were available. For 
examination, 50 cents. 

Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different 
authors, and on one hundred ani forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau ‘‘ Memory Gems” or “ CuHoice THouGurs,” by same 
author. For examination, 55 cents. 


“Words, 
For examination, 


A.M., LL.D, Prof. 


For Examination 


Cloth, $1.50. 

four books of Czesar’s Gallic War, 
Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. | 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, 
1am0. Cloth, $1.15. 








D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


In Three Series | 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. | 


Harkness’ Preparatory Cowrse ix Latin Prose AUTHORS, comprising | 
Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of | 


with Notes and other Special Vocabulary | 


NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 





| 
Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 

| 

| This important weekly Journal of Education should 
| be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It waa the 

| | firet weekly journal of education published in America, 

| and it was seen to be so valuable that it was nore to 
the teachers of the New York City schools for several 
= and paid for by the city at ful! price. lt is 
ournal for superiniendents, principals, and 


cad 
fenchere, who must have educational reading E VERS 


It presenta the modern methods of teaching, the fore- 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earnest thouchts on the impo ae subject of education. 

t forms each year a volume ot «ix hundre d to eight 
hundred pages, and thus ¢ onstitute * areal 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 
| in which every subject is fally and practi illy discussed. 


It recognizes the TEACHEK as the potential force ta 


our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar 
ticles pubtished during the vear, will « upe ladmiration 
of the usefulness and extent of the we rk the Journal ts 
dving 
} — 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESs. 

The moet influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JOURNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on education 

“It is one of the best educational journals.”"—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. 

“ The circulation ts rapidly increasing, a re seule due to 

the excellence of its matter."—Erening Pow 
* Re vlete with matters of interest Vew a wk Sun. 
* Is full of interestiag matter."—N YF. Tribune 


* Of interest to teachers."—N. ¥_ Tir 

* Is well edited.”— CAicugo Teacher 

* Its editorials are of a practical chat acter and well 
written,”—Pa. School Journal 


sen 


* A valuable auxtilary.”— Forest and Stream 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal 
“ A first-class representative of our educational inter 
ests." — Mail. 
“Carefully prepared." — Witness. 
“ The best publication in the world.”"—. FY. State Ait. 
Journal 
*An able advocate of schoo! retor Com merch i 
Advertiser. 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to ite many 


friends."—Nebraska Teacher 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
“No Re rtodic al exceeds it."—Zz-Supt. 8. 8. Randaa, 


N m C1 

*T heartily recommend it to all teachers,"’—Stps. 

mary Kiddle, N.Y. City 
“ It deserves the praise and support of the profession,” 
—Pres Hunter, N.Y. City Normai Colleg 

*Able, fresh, | vely and practical.” Prof Edward 
Brooks, Pa 

* It meet« my idea of an educational paper." — Pref. 
Wm. F. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis pe 
Sc hool. 

*I must have the Jovrna..”—Prof. Buidwin, Prim 
Kirke vilte Mo.) Normal College 

* The JowRNAL is an excellent paper tor teachers,”— 
Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, Prin. N. J. Normat 
School. 

‘I wish every teacher would read the JovewaLn,”— 
Com. Crouse, of Fulton Co Y., and most or ihe 
couuty superintendents of the State 

} * It is full of practical articles for the teachers 


Supt’ Hofford, Carbon Co., Pa., and wm 
superintendents of the State 


ese. BE. L. KELLOGG € CO., 
17 Warren Stree 


TEE MILD POWER 


$ SGURES® 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


any 


of the coumy 


AD 
_Kew each 





S 


4 


in general use for 20 vears. Every 
% re proved the most Safe, Simple, Kes 
nomical and Efficient Medic ines known. 


They are just what the people 
ing time money, 
Every single Sp 
of an eminent p 
Fr Fer sale by Drugeists generally. 


want, sav- 
sickness and suffering 


vecific the well tried prescription 
yeician 


r Hump hreys’ Book on Treatment and Cure of 
Disease (144 pp.) aleo Illustrated Cats ak ogue, sene 
free on_application to Humphreys’ Homee. 
pathic Medicine Co., 109 Fulton Bt., N. V. 

—— 
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rtant to Book Buyers and Readers. 
AMERt 


THE AN 
| 
} 
eewlure vruerin, 


KZ beves of Buy SUE 
Cataloy 


ue ¢ of Standard Books--8OLD AT PANIC PRICKS, Addresa 


CAN BOOK STORE, 72 Broadway, NewYork. 








2 DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire~- 
= i, Terms apd Ovtit Free. Ad 
OQ, VICKERY, Augusta, Maize, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


PRAPAALAAAAAAAAAA DAA POew™ 


AMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
or ADAMS, eee of Man Thirteen 
apis out moe fourtee rteen —< $100 examination at sorter 

th uition. Board, $859 

Anew lt oy ciroular ust issued. 7 Apply "ar information to 


, Ve 





i nese ARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
¢umn Class commences 15, 1879. Mrs, Louise Pul- 
3 and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals rs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Child- 
meek, * a Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, 
Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Normal Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and hae been ever 
gince successfully en in t in accord 
with Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. For terms and ae apply to the 
Principals, MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MI 9 susie 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st, Washington, 
D.C. 


N*’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 











LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK aT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 

es, Drawing avd Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
Cones to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, - per quarter. 
sed Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, > 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave. (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta’ ), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al] other Music Schools which 
imitate ita name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

brated Arion Pianos are used in the,school. 


Terms: 
“ 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with C, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flow 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. ‘4th AV. and BPWAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 








German Transparencies; | 
Oll Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate ; 


Designs ot Diplomas, for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra ind and and price a free to 
apy teachers or or agents tc sending us their addre 
anufacturing *Publisners 
141 Feankitne Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1830, 








=~ CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full’ courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal School in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
Jeasional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough ac: me Ay ec instruction. Tuition and 
Doarding »t the lowest rates. ~ Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 





ACKARD’S BUsINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
rotessio“ial’ school for business training, and is under 
bh he persona: supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
anade steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and elc- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
= elve weeks, $55.00, Call or sénd for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. P/.CKARD, Principal.“ 





pAliEs BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). om town 
College, 1315 Broadway, 34th St., ‘open 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, ‘and Boys taught Bookkeeping, 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all English Branches; Writing lessons , monthly; 
Arithmetic and W riting $10, quarterly. 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 





Graduate course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 years, 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th, Address’ 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


EDITOR OF THE 
{ NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 


Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment. 
. Principles of Schoo! Management. 
General Requisites. 
Difficulties. 
Classification. } 
Programme. 
Recitations and Recesses. 
. Discipline. ® 
. Obtaining Attention. 
. Penalties and Puni hments. 
. A Well-Managed School, 
. Miscellaneous. 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price 81 
post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


AGENTS! READ THISI 


monta cnmomta ‘ad expenses, or allow a 
to sell our new and wonderful ine 


ee aah aie [MAN & OO. Matshall, Miche 
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Foreigners and | 
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ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years; Be 





CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of and Dealez in 


Human Hair Goods, 


222 Sixch Avenne, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Has constantly on hand and ready tur use a large and 
complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of material curled hairs, wi ich instantly 
improve the appearance. 

he Coquet and the Cequet Pompadour, the Fri 
and vrigee Pompadour, the Perfection, and ol ot or 
fashionable styles. All a‘ prices suited to the tim 

A full assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. 
Gray Haira onan. Hair taken in exchange. 

Combings made up y a new and inproved process. 

A full assortment of invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
Hair Pins. A commmiote assortment of Improved and 
AVREGL Cosmetics & constantine'e onhand. BOBARE'S 
LINE, or GO ASH. 

e with to’ call special A... dy to Dr. Nelanton's 
(the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 


LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 


to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM), 
the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and invigorate the growth of hair on bald head 
Also the DOUBLE and ROYAL EXTRACT OF ELEXIR 
TIFRICE approved hy the Faculty of Paris and 
Turn, The celebrated ROYAL PRINCESS COLOGNE 
constantly on hand. 
Mr. Charles Wittinauer is the only person to prepare 
these articles eqoporaing to the original prescription ot 
a. Nelanton, of Paris. 


LADY ACCENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISW OLD'S 


te 





PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
% CORSETS, 


923 Droadway, New York. 


' Branch Office : % and @2 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
My patrons every rwhere will recognize the above wouts 
with pleasure. ¢ MMe. GriswoLp Cors 


eT has be 
come the favorit 5 
°. ds of Sitar ~ pang of its heaithto soning ; these evils were among its first objects of ex- 


ness, elegance, corey. and népest 
any form. received nd the highest award at 
Centennial Exhibition : eo at the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association, ton, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent employment with 
‘ood miery obtained by add ~~ the neral Office, 
ew York. Any information cheertully ren@ered. Or- 
ders by mail am presets filled. Remit by t-office order 
fet" oui pt ee Se 
me wo 
way, New York. Price, from $1.50 upwards. 7 


NTED. We want a sat tnt eanyass for 


this Journ LL an and 


FS, .Tv the the right pereon litera’ of- 


1%, Wier Btreet, N. ¥. 


$5'to S20 RF 207,45 home. Soon re worth $5 free 


sent in 
Broad- 














ElectrograpH. 


Over 200 Autograph Duplicates from One Writing or 
Drawing at ‘- vo rues y Re ete (in My = — 


ors at once, 

the first im dee rm) ‘the rocess from cieetdl Ce (where 

it has been in use since 1864,) and has received important 

American ey any an success has caused imi- 

tations to be made (as ocess has been decided as 

not patentabie,) whieh, lagi the improvements 

sessed by the ELE | atone, ave not ven 

face» on. at all times 
eA = RE ie pip og . 4 T4 Can 
led guna. pana ne " 0h. A 

ars ar su or to any 0 appliance.””— 
acinvatuabie. Have tested thoroughly.”—J. Y. P schon 


rnal 
i to give entire satisfaction.” —Prof. Hayes, Bates 


Co 
The siectrograph prices (from $1 upwards) are the 
cheapest, and give the best value in the w orld. Special 
rates to teachers. Send for circulars and specimens of 


work (mailed free.) 
‘o REDINGTON, Mana jer. 
27 Park Piace, N.Y. (office No. 2 im Union Floor.) 
As to the stipertority of the. ELECTROGRAPH os re- 
fer, by permission, to E. L. Kellogg, of the Scnoo. 


JOURNAL, who emplors it in his  — < Se in prefer- 


ence to several tested thoroughly by h 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
56 Beekman St., New York, 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,-Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts ot from 15 to 2 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Bocks for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 


AMUSEMENT 424 INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game 5 Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting GamE 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR ofboth old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by-any number 
of persons. Price, 25 cents. Postage prepaid. 

{——):0:(——! 


. . 

The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 674 pages, nearly 80,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
Nore.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 


The Sanitarian, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTH, MENTAL AND PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE. 


$3.00 a Year: 30 cents a Number. 


Subscribe Now For 1880. 


“ If the heads of families would ‘turnishZsuch reading 
as this to their children instead of the trashy and flashy 
story papers, WE SHOULD HAVE MORE HOPE OF THE 
RISING GENERATION that they would understand the 
laws of health.” —Scientific Manufacturer, 


“THE SANITARIAN'S SUCCESS IS AD EVENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN FEOPLE. 
It has succeeded in making the preservation of health an 
attractive and popular theme of study, not only in the 
schools, but in the household; through and by it causes 
ot disease are recognized and abated, which had hitherto 
been allowed to run their course and abide the issue of 
the physician. Itis only since the advent of Taz Sant- 
TARIAN that the public have become properly alive to 
the dangers of defective drainage and school-room poi- 











posure. In like manner, the discussion of sewer gas poi- 


/ eon, the errors of infant feeding and numerous other 


subjects of like importance, now everywhere interesting 
the people, had hitherto been confined to medical jour- 
nals.”— The Commonwealth, 


PUBLISHED ‘AT 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 





ool property. Wanted ie 6 beslthy und agreeable 
, situa’ na hea 
property. successful operation for —y 1 
pe eg a 
to “res M. J. foune, % Unon Square, N. wee 


School 
location. 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 


GRAND MEDAL 


At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, +" , rheu- 
aatom, chilblains, catarrh, bomorrhoide, 


aa a coughs, colds, sore throat, aon and diph- 
eria. 
an ane oe aeapeves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
an 
he toflet ~ -™ made from pure Vaseline—such 4s 


POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. , 
80. BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
neh Offices.—1199 Brcotwes New York; 47 North 


Bra 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia : Fulton Street (cor. Til: 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods receiver and retrned by ex- 
ress, 
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Progress Visible. 





The past is secure. The day in which education was 
officially unrecognized has passed. It is now seen 
that the children have a right to education; it is ad- 
mitted that it should be free to all; it is conceded by 
very many that it should be as extensive as each in- 
dividual desires; the wages have increased from $10 
per month paid with reluctance in the rural schools to 
twice, thrice and even fourfold that amount. But far 
beyond these apparent advances is the great general 
lift of public opinion. As in geologic ages the crest of 
the continent appeared above the water, giving no hint of 
beautiful valleys and flowery fields; so the first attempts 
to establish common schools did not prefigure the splendor 
they were to attain. 





<> 
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Some Relations with the Press. 





Every man has at least a duty to perform regarding 
the papers that are issued. It is his duty as a teacher 
to subscribe for and take an educational paper. Now, 
how many men and women who are supposed to be and 
ought to be interested in education do their duty in this 
respect? When one is found teaching and not enough 
interested to subscribe for an educational journal, she is 
but going through the “ motions” of teaching—her call- 
ing out classes, her hearing recitations, ete., will amount to 
but very little. It will deceive the superfine looker-on, 
and that is all. The real teacher is hungry to know more 
and more about education. 


_ Letevery teacher thank the Lord there is such a power 
in the land as the educational press and endeavor to sus- 


The True Way. “Well,” said the principal “I think I may sately leave 

| that question with you. I would suggest that you think 
First the idea, then the language to express it, ig | on it carefully and be sure not consult with any one, or 

Nature's method, and the only one that should be count- | to ask for any help. Solve it yourselves.” 

enanced in the school. This truth is recognized and | 

acted upon by the many of our leading educators, and | 

is' every year gaining ground; but there are thousands 








One of the teachers afterward said that question did 
more to open my eyes to the needs of the scholar than 
anything else.” 

One of the pupils said, I learned something of that man” 

Teachers do you take any such method to wake up 
mind ? 


entirely ignored. The first day the child is set to learn 
ing his letters, when he should be taught the form and 
meaning of words; for words, not letters, are the units 
of language. A little latter he must learn the rules of his 
arithmetic, when he shou'd be getting the principles that | Tar a strong current has set in towards a reform in 

underlie mathematical operations, thus making himself in- {education is apparent. There are cld fogies who deny 
dependent of all rules, or able to make his own if he has| it; there are ignorant persons who do not know it 
need of any. He learns from a geography the definition| ‘here are those who are so busy hearing lessons that 
of a hill, valley, mountain, island, river, brook, when, in they do not perceive what others are doing, The 
most cases, the things themselves may be seen from the | A#antic Monthly has a well written article and many 
school-house windows. At the age of twelve or thirteen | leading papers have seen [the movement and written 
he it put into a grammar class and set to learning rules about it. And it is clear that other things are to fol- 
and parsing words, when he should be using the language low. Among these are to be an improvement in | our 
in construction of sentences by writing out his thoughts. | 0rmal schools, the selection of persons possessing real 
If he makes mistakes, they should be corrected and the teaching talent, the removal of abstracted studies from 
proper form of speech given. Quoting a rule of grammar | the school-room, scientific treatment of language, and 
will do little good at this stage. unshackling the teacher and the pupil. 

Many of our schools, especially in the county districts, It is clear that those who undertake to carry on the 
pay too little attention to the mathematics. When a boy | normal schools should understand the science and art of 
of sixteen is able to solve a difficult problem in quadratics,  t°@¢ling; these schools should not be mere academies or 
and get the answer “just as it is in the book,” but is| high schools, Those who enter them having already a 
unable to write the simplest description in the shape of a| basis of scholarship, should learn the principles of educa- 
composition or even to explain his problem in language, | tion and its history and investigate the modes of teaching 
any cne can understand that it is good evidence that some-| “™ployed. Instead of this the pupils are set to learn 
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$/thingis wrong. He perhaps knows a great deal about | and recite lessons in spelling, reading, writing, geometry 


quadratics, but he “can't tell.” He has cultivated the | ¢t. A short stay of a week or so in a training school 
first factor of his education to the detriment of the second. | is all they get of practic. 
This is all wrong. A good, thorough, useful education The present method of selecting teachers has been made 
ought not to be, and never is, so completely one-side, | the theme of rebuke and sarcasm, but all in voice ; habit is 
S id “oe . 
However short a course of study may be, it should give | invaluable as an iron clad. Any decent young fellow 
a systematic culture as far as it goes However far-|°2 get a school in the country; and with suitable in; 


reaching it is, the san.e proper proportion should be held fluence in the city. Experience and personal fitness are 
in mind. |ignored. The subject is one that is painful to consider. 
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Right. 





A normal school principal tells us he visited a large 
school and being asked to address the pupils said. That | 
as he had been visiting the class-rooms it was very | 
apparent they were well taught and he couldhardly add 
to the amount they had already learned. This pleased 
the young men and women greatly; they sat up 
straight at once; they had been informed they were 
smart and they were delighted because they knew it 
themselves. As for the teachers their eyes glistened at 
the well merited compliment. 

“ But” said the speaker “there is one question that has 
perplexed me considerably ; to you it will seem very simple 
I know, yet I will venture to ask it on one condition, 
that I ask it but once:— 

The staunch ship, City of Valparaiso, length 250 feet, 








depth 20, and ‘capable of carrying 5,000 tons, we learn 
by reading the newspapers, was lately sailing at per | 
rate of 20 miles per hour, when the captain discovered | 
that he had reached the zero point of latitude, that is 
the equator. Now the question is how long was the 
said City of Valparaiso in crossing the equator?” 

After the pause of a minute, one student raised his 
hand. 

“ Well ?” 

““Two hours and ahalf sir.” 

“One thing I wish to add” said the principal. “TI shall 
give no opinion whatever on your solutions. I sball 
neither say they are correct or incorrect; for it is im- 
portant you learn to have minds of your own.” 

“ Another student raised his hand. 

“ Weil.” 

“There is no such thing as the equator, therefore it 
could not be crossed. 

After the pause of a minute another hand went up. 





“ Well?” 





tain it. 


“Fifteen minutes, sir.” * 


The studies that have been selectedj by teacher and 
superintendent for the children, indicate a entire ignor- 
ance of the real needs of the young mind. When the 
writer was cbout ten years old the town superintendent 
came round. “Have the children learned the f{crepart 
of the tpelling book?” This being answered in the 
negative we were set to learn three or four pages of 
abstractions concerning language, the English language 
and the sounds of the letters! It took us several 
months “to get it by heart.” Yet that superintendent 
had been a famous teacher, a member of the legislature, 
and was one of the leading men of the county! But 
this is but a sample of things in arithmetic, spelling, 
geography, grammar and history that have been put 
before the helpless children! And it is still going on! 

Language, the most important of all things, the thing 
that the mother undertakes at the earliest moment 
possible to teach her child, has been almost entirely 
overlooked. A composition now and then has been 
wrung out of a boy or girl; false syntax has been 
c$rrected, but the power and beauty of our own tongue 
have never been exhibited. 

During the last twenty-five ycars a system of inspecting 
the teachers has grown up that bids fair to out rival the 
military methods. The city teachers have ‘elt this most. 
They have had a course of study marked out and have 
been obliged to follow it—the good of the pupil has 
been a second consideration. The result is before us 
Teachers and pupils alike uninterested. If the teacher 
is fit for his place he knows better than any one what 
the condition of his class is. Supervision must aim quite as 
much at the teacher as at the class. Elevate the teacher 
and you elevate the class. 

It is important that the teacher become a part of this 
great movement and help it along. It is a curious fact 
that it was started by those outside of the school-room; it 
has been done in spite of the teachers; they would hav e 
gone on torever if the press had not taken hold of the 


; business. All hail to the New Departure ! 
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Notes from Quincy—No. 2. 


By Ivan, 
~ Besides the language lessons in connection with, or 
wather, incorporated in each lesson of the day, there is a 
portion of each half day devoted to special drill in expres- 
-sion—conversation lessons. It is seen at once that these 
‘lessons afford still wider scope for the exercise of ingenuity 
and acuteness on the part of the teacher, and are, if possible, 
- still more interesting and beneficial to the children, since a 
specialty is made of describing accurately acts, occurrences, 
and things; which is a much more difficult and rare accom- 
plishment than the description of imaginary events or 
thins. 

A piece of chalk is dropped upon the floor, This is a 
very simple act, and it is described in a single sentence. 
The variety of expressions used by the pupils in such a 
description is surprising. 

These expressions are commended or a correction p'eas- 
antly suggested. 

I hear continually such quiet yet forcible expressions as 
these, “I think you can do better than that.” “Try it 
again and see if you don’t improve.” “TI don’t think you 
have done your best.” “Think a minute.” All the time 
there is an avoidance of calling names, particularly in cases 
of correction, so that no member of the class feels that be 
is looked upon asa culprit. Connected acts are performed 
and described in the same way. For instance: The 
teacher goes into the hall leaving the door ajar, and returns 
closing the door, passing to the pail of water she takes a 
drink throwing what remains in the dipper out of the 
window ; or, a little girl being asked to do something goes 
‘to the blackboard and standing one rubber on end balances 
another on top of it, she then tumbles them down and 
going to the window looks out, then passing to her seat 
she folds her arms; a few of the children play marbles, &c., 
&c. All of the class giving a description of what is done 
Great pains is taken not to fall into the natural error o. 
drying to do too much at once, which is sure to end in 
doing nothing. 

The actions are few and the time eccupied in one scene 
seldom exceeds three minutes. Sometimes the children 
sit perfectly still and write about any noise they may hear 
in any given number of minutes; or they are asked to 

“imagine they are at home, or in the woods, &c., and are 
told to describe the sounds they hear, or rather, imagine 
they hear. 

The pictures before described are invaluable aids in these 
conversation lessons, A form, suggesting arrangement of 
topics, having been previously placed upon the blackboard 
by the teacher, the picture is hung where all the class can 
see it, and as the teacher points to the form the pupils fill 
ut the blanks from the picture. This isan excellent varia- 
tion as is also an occasional spelling match, in which the 
~children select their own words from the picture. I 
hardly dare go on without saying that this means spelling 
by sound and not, by naming letters. Sometimes the 
pupils are asked to write a story, telling all that they see 
in the picture and all that they imagine about it, The 
teachers often exchange pictures thus adding to their 
variety. Sometimes the teacher brings something entirely 
movel before the class, as a beautiful plant, or shell, and 
tthey describe it, and when Col. Parker comes in at some 
‘unexpected moment with a case of birds or butterflies, or 
something equally fresh and brigbt, a new life is given to 
their perceptive powers, and all are too happy for v 
illustration outside of Quincy Schools. 

A very interesting exercise, too good to be forgotten, 
rig one in which the children are told to describe something 
they saw on the way to school, while the rest try to think 
what it is, and if they fail to think, the child giving the 
description may tell them the first letter of its name, or 
give some word that sounds like it, till it is guessed. 

It appears to me that no one who considers the natural 
-wesults of this continued training of the perceptive faculties 
together with facility of expression, both oral and written, 


«an fail to see with delight the comparative ease fwith 
which these children will master elements and principles 
in the broad field of investigation that lies before them. 
They are indeed ready for anything. 
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Wisconsin has now four State normal schools, and it is 
The four 
annual attendance of 


mission being greater 
an the accommodations can satify. 
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Primary Methods in Arithmetic. 





By Horace Grant. 

A box, containing a few counters,’ pebbics, small shells, 
nuts, and beans, should be provided before the exercises 
are commenced. Its cost would be very trifling. Some 
half-inch wooden cubes would make a‘desirable addition : 
they might be had of any carpenter or joiner. A pound, 
half-pound, quarter-pound, and ounce weight; a yard and 
foot measure, either of wood or tape; and a few dimes, 
half-dimes, and cents, should also be provided. 

The ball-frame or bead-table, now used in many infant 
schools, offers an agreeable variety, and may be had for a 
few shillings at most toy-shops, It is composed of a small 
wooden frame, having ten or twelve wire bars in one 
d'reciion, on each of which are strung ten or a dozen 
moveable balls. 

A small pair of scales, with weights, would be found a 
valuable addition, especially for domestic instruction. 
They might be made by any one with a stick, tow, bits, of 
tin, pasteboard or thin wood, and some string. 

Where expense must be avoided, a few corks sliced up, 
or a stick sawn into thin round bits, would serve for 
counters ; a bit of string would supply the place of a yard 
measure, the subdivisions being indicated by knots; and a 
bead-frame might easily be made with four sticks tied 
firmly together, having ba:s of string, and bits of cork or 
wood for balls, 

Let the teacher take up a counter, or any small object, 
saying to the child. This is one counter (or whatever the 
object ™:" be). Let the child then be told to put one 
cour | the table. The teacher should then speak to 
the; .. 43 follows :— 

Show me one finger. 

Show me one chair. 

How many heads have you? 

How many noses have you? 

I have placed two counters on the table; now I have 
taken them off. Try if you can ‘put two counters on 
the table. Put away the two counters, and put out two 
pebbles. 

Take up one pebble; how many are left? 

Take up the other pebble; how many are left? 

Put out two shells; say “one” for every shell that you 
have put out. 

Clap your hands once. 

Show me two fingers. Show me two thumbs. 

Take two steps on the floor. Go backwards one step. 

How many mouths have you? 

How many hends have you? 

You have one head; what else have you one of?} 

Tell me all the things you have two of. 

Here is one counter and one counter; what are one 
counter and one counter called ? 

Hold up one hand, and also the other hand; how many 
are up? Put down one; how many are up now? Put 
down the other; how many are up? how many are 
down? 

Clap your hands twice, or two times. (“ Twice” and 
“two times” should be used alternately, and in such a 
manner as that the child shall perceive they mean the 
same thing.) 

Look at what I am doing. I have to put out three 
counters; now I have put them back. 
Put out two counters (or cubes, &c.), now ‘put out an- 
other; how many have you put out? 
Say “one” for each counter you have put out; how 
many times have you said “one”? 

Hold out your three fingers. 

Point to three persons. 

Show me three legs of a char, 
~ Strike the table once and once; how many times have 
you struck it? 

Shut your hand; open one finger; open another finger; 
how many are open? Open another finger; how many 
are open now? 

Lay down one counter and one bean; how many things 
have you laid down? 

Lift your foot three times. 

How many cups, at tea time, must be put out for you 
and me? 

Take three steps forward, and two steps backward. 

How many joints has your thumb? 

How many jotrts has your forefinger ? 

How many joints has your forefinger more than your 
thumb? 





T haye put one cent on thestable; put as many more 


beside it as shall make three altogether. 

Nod your head twice and once; how many times have 
you nodded it? 

Make a mark on the slate for every window there is in 
this room. 

Make a mark on the slate for each door in the room. 

Put out a pebble for every book that I lay on the table, 
(Let the teacher lay three.) 

Clap your hands once, and once and once; how many 
times have you clapped them ? 

Tap the chair once and twice; how many times have 
you tapped it? 

Put three counters on the table ; now put another ; three 
counters and one counter are called four counters. 

Put three pebbles (or nuts, &c.) and one pebble on the 
table ; how many have you placed there? 

Put out two pebbles; aow two more; how maay have 
you put out altogether? 

Say “one” for every pebble you have put out.’ 

Shut your hand; open one finger; open two other 
fingers; how many are open? 

Put down as many counters as you have hands. | 

Put out as many as you have hands and mouths.” 

Show me one chair and one table; how many things 
have you shown me? how many tables? how many 
chairs ? 

Touch four of my fingers. 

How many are you and I? 

How many are we if we count Anne also?—(Some 
third person should be mentioned who 1s in the room.) 

Put on the table two cubes; make a mark on the slate 
for this one ; now make a mark for the other; how many 
marks have you made? Rub out one of the marks; how 
many marks are there now? Rub out another; how 
many have you now? How many have you rubbed out 
althogether ? 

Walk four steps. 

How many things have I altogether in my pocket, if I 
have a pencil, a knife, and a key? 

Put out two cubes; now put out two more; how many 
twos have you put out? Two twos are called what? 

Make a mark on your slate for each leg of this chair ; 
haw many marks have you made? 

How many joints have both your thumbs together ? 

Put four pebbles is a row. 

Put four pebbles in two rows; how many are in each 
of these two rows? 

How many fingers have you on your right hand, with- 
out counting your thumb and little finger? 

How many have you if you do count your thumb? 

Say your own name three times. 

Put down two counters; put down two more; now 
take away one counter: how many are left? 

If that chair had a leg broken off, how many legs would 
be left? 

Pat my hand once and twice and once. 

If you and Anne and I are in the room, how many of us 
are in the room? How many would there be if you and 
I went out and Anne stayed in the room? 

If John and you and I had a cent each, how many cents 
should we all have? (Exhibit three cents to the child.) }: 

How many legs has this cat? (Show the young pupil 
a cat or dog, or the picture of one, or of some familiar 
quadrupted with four legs distinctly visible.) 

How many legs has a cat more than you have? @ 

If you had one leg more, should you have as many legs 
as the cat? ° 

How many legs have you less than the eat ?] 

Try in how many ways you can place these two cubes 
or counters (as: -- .*, &c.) 

Take out three beans. Take”one bean from three, how 
many are left? Take two beans from three, how many 
are left ? 

How many beans must you put to, or add to, one, to 
have three beans? 

Take one and one and one bean from three; how many 
be’ as are left ? 

Put out one counter: put two in a row below that’ 
put three in arow below that: put four in a row below 
Make as many marks on the slate as there are ones in 
three: rub out one mark; how many marks are left? 
Rub out another mark; how many are now left? 

How many handles have three knives got ? J 

Take two cubes for yourself and give as many to me as 
will let us have four altogether. 

Try if you can put out two counters with your eyes shut 





at the time.— Published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
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Philosophy of Questioning. 


I—cLAssIFICATION. 
1. Introductory, preliminary or experimental question. 
. Exposition or questions of instruction. 
3. Review, test, or examination questions. 
TI—Laws OF QUESTIONING. 
. Questicns should be definite. 
. Questions should be logical. 
. Questions should be adapted. 
III]—ossect OF QUESTIONING, 
. To increase the pupil's knowledge. 
. To develop originality. 
. To develop individuality. 
. To awaken thought. 
To deepen impression of truth. 
. To promote progress. 
. To cultivate a love for study. 
. To develop mental power. 
IV—cavrions. 
. Vary the questions. 
Ask an easy question at first. 
. Do not suggest the first words of the answer. 
. Do not ridicule an answer. 
Do not lean in slavish dependence upon the text-book. 
. Learn to teach without the text-book. 
. Let pupils question one another. 
. Challenge pupil’s knowledge. 
. Do not let the question carry with it the answer. 
10. Avoid set questions. 
11. Avoid general questions, 
12. Avoid direct questions. 
13. Be critical but not hypercritical. 
How to Conpuct a Recrration, 
I—pIrection: 
. A brief re-production of the preceding lesson. 
. A brief review of the preceding lesson. 
. Rehearsal and critical examination of the daily lesson. 
. Recapitulation of the daily lesson. 
. Adequate preparation for the advanced lessen. 
. If—cavtions: 
. Teach one thing at a time. 
. Begin at the beginning. 
. Fix and hold the attention. 
. Cultivate exact, concise, and ready express‘on. 
. Do not lean in slavish dependence upon the text-book. 
. Comprehend the difference between “hearing a re- 
citation,” and teaching. 
IIT—nresvtts : 
1. The development of the faculties. 
2. The acquisition of knowledge. 
. The application to the uses of life. 

4, The cultivation of self-reliance and self-possession. 

5. Be thorough—not “how much,” but “how well.” 

Employ that method which will best enable you to 
effect the desired results. 

The learned Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was once asked why 
he took such great care to prepare himself for each recita- 
tion. He replied that “ he would rather his pupils would 
drink from afresh and living fountain, than a dead and 
stagnant pool.” 

The author of the above articles wiil be recognized by 
teachers who have attended the Institutes—We need 
not say they contain admirable directions. 
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The Proper Temperature of School-Room. 
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The following excellent remarks by Prof. Kedzie, pre- 
sident of the Mich. State Board of Health, embody more 
exact and practical information on this subject. “The 
temperature of the air in a room in which a person is en- 
gaged in sedentary occupation is intimately associated 
with health. The temperature of the blood fluctuates 
between 98° and 100° m health; if the vital heat varies 
much in either direction, disease and death are close at hand. 
“Tke young have less capacity to resist cold tham adults, 
and hence require a» warmer atmosphere when keeping 
still, The fceling of discomfort is our vedette of danger, 
and a wise general will not disregard his warning shot. 
The hardening process by cold while giving an appearance 
of health, does not insure long life. Prize-fighters and 
athletes die near the normal noon of life, while the man 
of delicate frame often lives to his appointed three-score 
and ten. 

“What is the best temperature for living rooms? 
Writers on hygiene differ: De Chaumont says 59° to 
61°; Morin gives 59° as the maximum for school-rooms ; 


Ficker places it at 64°; Varentraph at 653°; and Lincoln 
of Boston says that ‘school-children can be made com- 
fortable at 66°." Here is a difference of 7° between 
Moriu'’s maximum and Lincoln's ‘comfortable.’ 

“In 1873 I made a careiul examination of the physical 
condition, inculding temperature, of 41 school-roome in 
this State, and during the session of the school, the average 
temperature at desk-level was 66-92°; at floor-level, 
61.80°. The range of temperature at desk-level was 63° 
to 73°; at the floor-level, 42° to 71°. We find an average 
diffe~ence of more than 5° between ,the average tempera- 
ture at desk-level and flvor-level; if we compared the 
temperature at the floor and six feet above the floor, we 
should find greater difference. If Morin’s maximum (59) 
was taken at the usual he'ght above the floor, the tem- 
perature at the floor where the children live would be 61°. 
Can a child with ordinary clothing be in such comfort at 
this temperature as to insure the mental activity desirable 
in schools ? 

“ Americans demand a higher temperature than that 
advised by European writers on hygiene. A part of this 
difference may be explained by difference in methods of 
warming. They aim to warm the person by radiant heat 
witout warming the air surrounding him; we try to 
warm the person by warming the air around him. It is 
obvious that when we warm a person by heating the air, 
we must have that air hotter than when we send the 
heat through the air by radiation from some highly 
heated surface. In a room heated by hot air, I find 
I must have temperature at least ten degrees hotter 
than that advised by European writers, and cannot sit in 
comfort in such a room wken the usual room thermometer 
marks less than 70°. “ This matter isnot left very clear 
in the mind by the writer, careful observers say that 68° 
is none to high for our school-rooms; in which we agree. 


—Ebiror. 
The Art of Teaching, 


v By Joun Swerr. 

The art of teaching may be defined as a skillful applica- 
tion of the science of teaching in the school-room ; or, in 
other words, the application of the laws of a natural and 
rational education, based upon the study of the nature of 
the child to be trained. The guiding principle in the art 
of teaching may be condensed into the following state- 
ment: It is what the child does for himself and by himself 
under wise direction, that educates him. The untrained 
and unskilled teacher holds that chiidren are educated by 
what is told to them, or by what they memorize from text 
books. To him all children are alike—vessels to be filled 
to the brim with facts. To him children have but one 
faculty, that of memorizing words. He does not educate 
them, that is, draw out, train, and discipline their faculties; 
he does not awaken their curiosity, and lead them to ob- 
serve and think for themselves; his process is purely me- 
chanical, as if he considered his school a factory, and the 
boys and girls as so much raw material to be turned out 
the desired manufactured article. For him there are no 
educational authorities. He teaches just as he wouid if 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, Arnold, Mann, and Russell 
had never thought, observed, discovered and written. He 
teaches just as he was taught, in the “good old way” of 
our fathers, the stupefsing effects of which some of us had 
the misfortune to experience a quarter of a century ago— 
a ‘‘way” which is still followed in many country uchools, 
in some city schools, and in not a few high schools and 
colleges. This way is self-perpetueting by blind imitation. 
It is impervious to criticism, and will die out only when 
the species of untutored school-keepers shall be regarded 
as fossils in a past educational fcrmation. 


The following are a few of the unscientific and iaartistic 
methods characteristic of too much of our “school-keeping.” 


1, A blind adherance to the text-book in use. 

2. The verbatim recitation of memorized lessons, without 
reference to ideas. 

3. The failure to aid pupils in thinking by suitable ex- 
planations. 

4. Telling everything in advance and giving pupils no 
chance to find out anything for themselves. 

5. In arithmetic, requiring the logic of problems before 
thorough training in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing numbers. In wasting time on technical “ school- 
masterisms,” instead of concentrating the attention upon 
essentials. 

6. In grammar, by requiring definitions, parsing, con- 
jugations, and rules of syntax before practice in sentence- 











making. 


7. In geography, by memorizing the answers to a mul- 
titude of m-p questions, to which the child attaches no 
correct notions, before laying a foundation of ideas drawn 
from the personal observation of local surroundings. 

8. In history, by memorizing useless particulars before 
leading events, 

9. In botany, by taking books before plants. 

10. In physics, by taking text-book statements and 
omitting experiments. 

11. In reading, by training children to call words which 
convey to their minds no correct ideas. 

12. In drawing, by drudging upon lines, angles, and geo- 
metrical forms, before the delineation of common an@ 
interesting objects. 

In view of the charlatanism and empiricism to be found 
both in courses of study and methods of instruction, we 
may well be tolerant of the opinions of those who sasert 
that there is, as yet, in our common schools neither an art 
hor a science of teaching. 

A State Superintendent who had made. during a long 
term of office, hundreds of visits to all classes of country 
schools, declares that he never once saw a teacher copduct 
a recitation without a text-book in hand; that he seldom 
saw either teacher or pupils at the black-board; that he 
never saw a school globe actual y in use; that he never 
saw a teacher give an object-lesson ; that he never heard a 
lesson in morals or manners; that he saw but one school 
cabinet; that he never saw a reading class trained to 
stand erect and hold a book properly; that he never heard 
a teacher give a lesson in local geography, and he never 
found a school where the children had evidently had one; 
that classes, when asked to point north, uniformly pointed 
upward to the zenith, that he never heard a spelling les- 
son dictated in which the teacher did not mispronounce 
one or more words, and thet he never found a school 
where the pupils had been taught to write a letter either 
of business or friendship. 

An examiner in one of the ten largest cities in the 
United States says that he found many classes of primary 
children who had been to school for three years and had 
never made a figure or a letter upon the blackboard; that 
lessons in “ oral instruction’ were written on the black- - 
board by teachers, copied into blank-books, and memorized 
by pupils; that the school globe wes seldom used; that 
most of the teaching consisted in hearing verbatim text- 
book lessons ; that pronunciation was slovenly ; that pupils 
were trained neither to think nor to speak; that half the 
recitations were conducted in writing; that pupils were 
kept up at high pressure by frequent competitive written 
examinations ; and that the anxiety of teachers seemed to 
be, not to develop the faculties, but to cram the memory t@ 
pass the “ annual examination.” 

Such bungling teaching is a natural outcome of the 
popular notion that any person who has been “ educated '"” 
can become a teacher without special training in tke 
science and art of teaching. There is no class of teachers 
so hopelessly unprogressive a® those who have grown 
wrong-headed from untrained experience, and who are 
ignorant of skilled method’. it is this class of pedagogues 
that Carlisle has so graphicaily made immorial: “My 
teachers were hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of 
man's nature, or of boys’, or of aught save lexicons and 
quarterly account books. Innumerabie dead vocables they 
crammed into us, and called it fostering the growth of 
the mind. How can an inanimate, mechanical verb-grinder 
foster the growth of anything— much more of mind, which 
grows not like a vegetable (by having its roots littered 
with etymological compost), but like a sp'rit, by mysterj- 
ous contact with spirit—thought kindling itself at the fire 
of living though? How shall he give kindling in whose 
own inward man there is no live coal, but is burnt out to s 
dead grammatical cinter? My professors knew syntax 
enough, and of the human soul this much: that it had a 
faculty called memory, and could be acted on through the 
muscular integument by appliance of birch rods.” 





A Spelling Lesson. 


The following cleverly told story furnishes an admir- 
able selling lesson for advanced scholars :— 

“The most skillful gauzer I ever knew was a maligned 
cobbler, armed with a poniard, who drove a pedler’s wagon, 
using a mulleinstalk as an instrument of coercion to tyran- 
nige over his pony, shod with calks, lie was a Galileam 
Sadducee, and he had a phtbisicky catarrh, diptheria, 
and a bilious intermittent erysipelas. A ceriain sibyl, with 





the sobriquet of ‘Gypsy,’ went into ecstasies of cachina~ 
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‘tion at seeing him measure a bushel of peas, and separate 
saccharine tomatoes from a heap of peeled tomatoes with- 
out dyeing or singeing the ignitible queue which he wore, 
or becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her 
eyes to the ceiling of the cupola of the Capitol to conceal 
‘her unparalled embarassment, making a rouga courtesy 
and not harassing him with mystifying, rarefying, and 
stupefying innuendoes, she gave him a conch, a bouquet 
of lillies, mignonette, and fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, 
acopy of the Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguerrotypes 
~of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a , kaleidoscope, a ‘dram 
Phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naphtha, for deleble 
yparposes, a ferrule, a clarinet, some licorice, a surcingle, 
@ carnelian of symmetrical proportions, a :hronometer with 
a movable balance-wheel, a box of dominoes, and a cate- 
chism. The ganger, who was also a trafficking rectifier 
-and a parishoner of mine, preferring a wooden surtout (his 
choice was referable to a vacillating, occasionally-occurring 
idiosyncrasy), woefully uttered this apothegm: ‘ Life is 
chequered, but schism, apostacy, heresy, and villany shall 
be punished.’ The sibyl apologizingly answered, ‘There 
is notably an allegeable difference between a conferratle 
ellipsis and a trisyllablic digresis.’ We replied in trochees, 
not impunging her suspicion.” 





‘The Most Common Deficiencies of Teachers. 


(FROM A CO, SUPT’S NOTE BOOK.) 

In School No, 1, the definitions were: Inability to 
secire attention, and lack of clearness in expression. 

In No. 3, Faultiness of pronunciation. 

“ “4, Want of method ; telling instead of teaching; 
‘talking too much ; failing to find out what pupil already 
4Asnew : wani of clearness; inaccurate, 

In No. 6, Negligence in detecting errors, 

“ « 7, Want of system, address, tact. 

9, The most marked deficiency here was, per- 
chaps, ia mental arithmetic. 

In No. 11, Grammatical errors, poor pronunciation and 
-general deficiency in mental culture very apparent. 

In No. 12, Mental’ arithmetic, badly taught; learned 
the problems. 

In No. 15, 


ti “ 


Lack of energy, poor order. 
; “ © 18, Grammatical accuracy wanting. 
“« « 19, Inability to control the class, 
22, Lack of energy, arising from timidity, not 
gaining the sympathy of the class, and generally not im- 
pressing the principal points of the lesson before ending it. 
In No. 25, Inability to divide attention between class 
and subject. Inability to economize time and advance the 
pupils. 
In No 
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28, Lack of energy, method and government. 
30, Inability to maintain order. 

35, Lack of method, vivacity, watchfulness, tact. 
36, Lack of energy, indefinite teaching, ques- 
‘tions without teaching, bad preparation. 

In No. 38, Want of tact®in management, inadequate 
knowledge. 

In No. 40, Lack of energy, no power to teach. 

“ “41, Arithmetic, elocution, penmanship, drawing 
and music poorly taught. 

In No, 43, Lack of energy and thoroughness, no teach- 
ang power. 
In No. 45, Reading and pronunciation very bad. 

“ “47, Grammatical errors in speaking, lack in 
mental arithmetic, bad reading, want of energy and non- 
appreciation of teaching as opposed to hearing a recitation. 

Ty No. 55, Lack of power to maintain order, no energy. 

“56, Inability to deal properly with pupils’ an- 
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<ewers. 
In No. 
In No. 
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59, Wantof energy and method, no real teaching. 
60, Want of method, low voice, want of control. 
62, Lack of preparation. 
63, Grammar, pronunciation, reading and spell- 
ing poorly taught. 

In No. 63, Difficulty in maintaining order, and want of 
thoroughness, 

In No. 70, An inclination to Aear lessons rather than 
teach them. 

In No, 78, Keeping class in proper position, mode of 
questioning and answering. 

In No. 79, A lack of energy and power to command 
attention. 

Tn No, 82, Lack of energy and inaccuracy. 

‘ “85, Want of ideas. 
86, Want of aptitude in explanation aad accuracy, 
Sais te escure attention 
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In No. 87, Lack of energy and tact. 
“ « 94, Lack of confidence and power of teaching. 
“* 98, Lack of energy and thoroughness, 
100, Want of tact and energy. 
“ 105, Want of aptitude to teach. 
“ 108, Lack of energy and impressiveness. 
109, Not able to keep order and command atten- 
tion, want of method. 

In No. 110, Diffidence, inapt in manner and style, de- 
pending too much on the Text Book. 

In No. 115, Want of energy, did not correct errors. 

“ “ 116, Rote teaching, telling too much, lack of 
thoroughness, lack of information, defective questioning, 
lack of individuality, and copying other teachers slavishly. 

In No. 117, Defects in method of teaching. 


“ 
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Natural History Lessons. 


MINERALS. 

At this first lesson let the teacher be prepared to talk 
about the grownd—the different kinds. If the school 
building is of brick, he can describe the value of clay, 
and of lime and of sand; if of stone he can speak of the 
value of that; also of soil to raise crops. A general state- 
ment of these things will be enough for one lesson. 
The plains of Sahara, the chalk cliffs of England, the 
mountain of granite will be suggested as well as the tertile 
prairies, Attention wili be drawn to the subject. 

The next lesson should proceed with some effort at 
analysis. Let the teacher have samples of earths,’stones and 
metals, Let them clearly understand that they come from 
the ground. Take one stone and rub it on another and 
show the result in abrasion; or wet one and rub it with 
another. Show them that earth is powdered stone. Tell 
them that if they dig into the earth they will reach a solid 
rock. Follow up this subject of soils being powdered stone 
and show how the stone became powdered or comminuted. 
This well taught will take several lessons. Have all 
the different kinds of soil exhibited. 

The stones that will be brought will be of quartz, lime- 
stone, granite, etc. The teacher should have a box of the 
most common, (we send boxes; note premium list,) and 
exhibit granite until it is easily recognized, then quartz 
ete., etc. Little lessons on each kind should be given— 
to show the usefulness of each ete. 

After a few common minerals have been described take 
up the metals. Iron is one of the most common; it is 
found nearly everywhere. Exhibit a piece of ore; 
write the name and show the use of the words ore and 
metal, Point out the usefulness of the metal; how it is 
smelted; show cast iron; tell how made malleable, exhibit 
a piece; speak of the different uses of cast and malle- 
able; if possible heat a piece of wire and pound; show 
welding also. 

The teacher should proceed slowly, reviewing, question- 
ing, experimenting, adding new facts, day by day. 
He should have a case in which the accumulated 
specimens are placeu; he should encourage the pupils to 
gather specimens, especially of minerala. 

We have previously shown how the various minerals 
should be used—copper, lead etc. The teacher is not to 
lecture, to pour in; he is to give information sparingly. 
The pupils may be questioned and set to investigating, 
The teacher should direct the result. 


aD NSE ee 
Wuisrerinc.—The general idea is that whispering should 
not be allowed in school; but a teacher in the Western 
Rural takes the opposite side, and says: ‘“ Well, what are 
you going to do?” some old teacher may inquire. “We 
can’t allow whispering in our schools.” My answer is, 
Did you ever try it? Did you ever erase those despised 
words and allow your scholars to whisper as much as they 
wished? If you have not the writer has, and after many 
days spent iz the school room as instructor, can say it is 
and always was, a success! Our school was not noisy by 
any mean, but on the contrary was more quiet than many 
schools where the scholars were not allowed to communi- 
cate. Many times a scholar needs a pencil or slate, and if 
not allowed to ask another for it, will have to bother the 
teacher by raising his hand or waiting until a class is 
through a recitation, thereby losing valuable time both to 
teacher and scholar. No, let your scholars whisper as 
much as they please, and you will see much less of it than 
you would suppose. Forbidden fruit always tastes sweet- 
est. Talk to your older scholars when alone with them, 
iving them to understand how mueh you depend on them 
or keeping good order. Try it, teachers, and my word 
for it, you will enjoy the freedom as much as the scholars, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

SaaxesrearE Reciraus.— Mr. Sidney JWoollett, atter a 
successful appearance in Boston and Philadelphia, comes 
to this city to give six recitals of Shakespeare's plays, on 
Monday mornings, at Chickering Hall. “The Merchant of 
Venice,” opened the series, and Mr, Woollett showed at 
once that he heartily merited the praise accoided him by 
many distinguished citizens of Boston. The recital occu- 
pied about two hours, during which Mr. Woollett relied 
entirely upon his memory. 

P. D. G.S. No, 5¢.—The New York Herald of Feb. 22d, 
lauds the action of the Schoul Board of St. Louis, directing 
that instruction in Etiquitte shall be given in the Public 
Schools. It declares that as a rule, lessons in manners are 
entirely taboved in the Public Schools, To this assertion: 
an exception must be made in the case of Principal Dept. 
of No. 50, where Miss Susan Wright has labored long in 
this very direction, with the happiest results to both 
teacher and scholars. While it is well to commend gen- 
erously the efforts of our sister cities, it is but just to give 
credit where it is deserved at home. 

P. S. No. 7.—On Feb. 19, ‘Trustee Wright presented the 
certificates to the deserving children. Trustees Denison and 
Dayton delivered short addresses, and Rev. W. S. Searles 
paid a glowing tribute to scholars and teachers, after which 
the fol lowing minutes was entered: 

“This morning the school was assembled to receive the 
Semi-annual Certificates. There were very many friends 
present, and the exercises were very interesting. The 
whole thing reflects great credit on principal and teachers. 
149 certificates distributed; 380 children present.” 

C.S8. Wnght, E. Denison, Henry Dayton, Trustees, 

The recitations were by Arthur Pettit, Eddie Murphy, 
James McCarthy, Arthur O'Neil, Walter Filkins, James 
Dunn, Eddie Bird, and Mamie Brennan, Lizzie Burns, 
Clara Graham, Mamie Murray, Clara Earl. 

The singing and calisthenics were very pleasing. It was 
a great occasion for them. 

Eventne Scnoot No. 24.—The closing exercises of Fe- 
male Evening School No. 24, in the Sixth Ward, were held 
at the school in Elm street on Wednesday evening. Tim- 
othy Brennan, Esq., who for more than a quarter of a 
century has been connected with the public schools, both 
as a School Commissioner and School Trustee, and who is 
now the Chairman of the Bsard of School Trustees of the 
Sixth Ward, was present, together with Trustees John 
Boyd and Thomas J. Neilis, Gen. Thomas D. Johns, late 
a School Inspector in the First School District, School 
Commissioner Samuel G. Jelliffe, and Counselors James 
Knox and Malcolm Graham. Addresses were delivered 
by Gen. Johns, Mr, Jelliffe, Trustees Brenan, Boyd and Nea- 
lis, Miss Esther Phillips, who formany years has been Prin- 
cipal of the Evening School, and her corps of assistant 
teachers, were highly commended for their exertions in 
bringing this school to the high standard which it hes at- 
tained. Miss Mary Albro delivered an address on the part 
ef the pupils. Several gold and silver medals and many 
valuable books were presented by the teachers to the most 
deserving pupils. Diplomas were aiso presented to all who 
were regular in their attendance. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Crvcmssatt.—Supt. &. B, Peaslee has awakened in his 
scholars a great interest in literature, and especially in 
the great American writers. On the birth day of John G. 
Whittier, all but five schools in the city celebrated it in 
some way ; by recitations, single and concerted, decorat- 
ing the school-room blackboards, etc. 

Nor Up witn tae Times.—The teachers of Wisconsin 
with rare excepticns, dd not read or greatly interest them- 
telves in the history of the present. Tney know some- 
thing of Jackson’s administration and more of Washing- 
ton’s, but nothing at all of Grant's or Hayes’. Events of 
a hundred years ago are more familiar to them than those 
of the past ten or fifteen prolific years. The ancient his- 
tory of our country, and of the world, is better attended 
to than the modern or recent. Whatever may be the 
cause of this state of affairs, the fact itself is lamentable. It 
indicates such a state of immaturity and mental childhood 
on the part of those who assume to teach, or such a degree 
of dead indifference as to the world’s outgoings, as ought 
in either case startle those who come in contact with it— 
Journal of Education. And this not only applies to Wis- 
consin teachers, but every State in the Union, Many 
teachers in New York are behind the times, and their ideas, 








as well as their teaching, are twenty years old, 
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5 New York State. not always possessed of the highest degree of intelligence. 
tact and judgment; the supervision of the schools is not 
in every instance lodged in the right hands. 

Outside of the cities, there are in the State 11,280 school 
districts, and in 188 of these the assessed valuation of all 
taxable property is less than $5,000 each; in 477 others 
the assessed valuation ranges from $5,000 to $10,000; in 
517 others the valuation is from $10,000 to $15,000, and in 
655 others between $15,000 and $20,000; in all there are 
upwards ot 1,800 school districts in this State in which the 





Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Supt. of Schools has made his 
twenty-sixth annual report. In it he says: 

The State has the undoubted right in times of peril to 
call on any of her citizens to protect her, and, this being 
true, it becomes the duty of the State to prepare her citi- 
zens in such a way as to best insure her preservation. 

As our youth are being educated, they should be taught 
that when they become voters they will have a duty te 





assessed valuation of real property is less than $20,000. 

The Regents of the University, who have the supervision 
of the higher institutions of learning, and the Department 
of Public Instructien, which exercisessa general supervision | 
over the common schools, act in perfect harmony. 


perform toward their government, a duty which they will 
be called upon to discharge. 

The number of pupils attending the public schools, some 
portion of the school year, was 1,030,041. 

The average time each pupil in the towns attended 
school was seventeen and eigth-tenths weeks ; in the cities 
twenty-four and six-tenths weeks. 

The highest per cent of daily attendance is: in Syracuse, 
78%; Cohoes has only 494, 

The average length of school terms in the cities was | 
forty-one and one-tenth weeks; in the whole State, 
thirty-five and eight-tenths weeks. 

The number of pupi's instructed in the severa! common 
schools, was 1,030,041. 








LETTERS. 








To"the Editor of the New York Scnoou Journat. 

1 have been trying for some time to make an opportun- 
ity to express my views in a few lines to the IxstituTe, a 
paper which the more I read, themorelIesteem. I think 
that every teacher should stand up ‘or his or her rights, for 
I hold that we have rights which must be recognized as 

The whole number of teachers employed in the common | such. My feelings are aroused when I read, as stated in a 
schools was 30,669. communication from Mr. A. M. Kellogg that “year after 

The number reported as “ employed at the same time for | year it has been alleged that teaching is not a profession,” 
twenty-eight weeks or more,” was 20,297. | then it is high time that it be made and recognized as such. 

The amount expended for teachers’wages was $7,600,392 |I hold that it is a profession and one which should be 

The average annual salary for each teacher was $374.45. | looked up to as one of the most honorable and responsible 

The average weekly wages were $10.45. professions which may be followed. T. D. H. 

” The number of graduates of normal schools employed | — 
‘was 891. 

The State school moneys for the fiscal year amounted 
‘$2,750,000.00, in all. In addition to this the towns and 
cities raised, by tax, $4,525,392.00, making in all $7,600- 
392.00. 

Our school district library system is a conspicuous failure, 
and the sooner it is abolished or remodeled, the better it 
will be for those whom the law intends to benefit through 
appropriations of the public money. sary to spend all of one’s early youth memorizing declen- 

Teachers’ institutes are growing in favor; they were) sions, conjugations. In this book courses of study are 
more popular during the past year than ever before. The Planned which must be as interesting to the pupil as to the 
attendance has been gradually increasing, and last year it| teacher. But the author mentions only two text books on 
was greater than during any previous year. The instruc- | botany. What others are used to teach natural history, 
tion given by those engaged in the work was of & valuable | and especially geography, also drawing? Is this system 
and practical character, and testimony is freely given that of teaching pursued in any of the public or private schools ? 
those teachers who attended received many valuable hints | What course is pursued at the normal schools which this 
in referencs to teaching, and taught better schools theretor, | book recommends as a preparation for teachers, etc. ? 
Institutes were held in fifty-eight counties, M. L. P, 

The attendance in the teachers’ classes in the academies 
was 2,260, of whom 771 were males and 1,489 were females. 

The act in reference to compulsory education is, practi- 
cally, a dead letter; statistics and reports show that if the | 
act is to be enforced, it must be materially amended. 

The township system of schools stili continues to be dis- 
cussed, The schools of Grand Island, Erie county, have 
been organized under this system. I am satisfied that it 
would promote educational interests, ifit prevailed through- 
out the State; such also is the opinion of many prominent 
educators. I realize, however, the illwisdom of making 
sudden, radical changes in our educational system. I 
therefore suggest that the Legislature pass an act conferring 
upon the legal voters in towns the right to change from 
the school district system to the township system. 

I do not know that it would be possible te demonstrate 
absolutely the truth of the proposition that our public 
schools have improved in efficiency in the same proportion 
that the attendance upon them has increased. I do believe, 
however, and in this I think I shall be borne out by all who 
heve paid attention to the history and the progress of our 
public schools, that they are in the main far better and far 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoor Jovurnar: 
*Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching is such a 
fascinating book, that it gives one an inclination to begin 
one's school days over again. After finishing it, the fol- 
lowing questions arose, on which I should like informa- 
tion: 

What branches does the author teach at Cornell? It 
has always seemed to me very stupid and very unneces- 











To the Editor of the New York Scuoou Jovrsat : 


JovrnaL. Think I shall be able to’ send you a list of new 
subscribers this Spring. I wish every teacher in this 
country could be induced to take it and read it. 
a great many newspapers, school journals, magazines, &c. 
am usually away from home all the week attending to the 
duties of my office, but when I get home my first reading, 
after letters, is the N. Y. 8. J. 
in my county and State papers. Wish I could give you 
more substantial encouragement in abundance. T. L. D. 





Zo the Editor of the New York Scnoout Journat ; 

I am preparing the American part of a biographical dic- 
tionary of women ; it is to cover the ground to the present 
time. I will be glad to receive any names and items con- 
cerning representative women of our time, especially 
teachers. Any letters on the subject will be gladly received 
addressed either to Mount Vernon, N. Y., or 729 Sixth 
Avenue, New York city. Mrs. Lizzie P. Lewis. 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat: 


Evans Academy has a good attendance—the District 
schocl also. Did you know, Cousin Alice, that the first 
school in the United States for educating the colored 
children was taught by Calhoun Grant, in 1827, in the 
village of Peterboro. He is now a presiding judge in one 
of the Courts of Illinois. The school was continued about 
two years. After this, the blacks were allowed to attend 
the schools on equal terms with the white childrer. 

The first Temperance Hotel in the United States was 
kept by D. Ambler, in 1827; Gerrit Smith owning the 
house. No license was granted in this town to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind from the spring of 1842 to 1878, 
I have heard that the first temperance lecture in the 
United States was delivered in 1809, in a barn in Peter- 
boro, by a civilized Indian of the Oneids tribe, Abraham 
Konkepont, by name. That he said in his lecture, that 
“rum was good, but not to put down an Indian's or a 
white man's throat.” 

I will close with best wishes to yourself and the Editor, 
Arnie Avstin, 
Ta the Editor of the New York Scnoout Journa: 

I have taken the Institute from the first issue in Sept., 





1878, and while I remain in the school room I cannot 
afford to do without it. I owe my #@uccess in teaching 
largely to educational journals. 1 am now taking, and 
reading too, three monthlies published in the interest of 
education, each of which is good, but I prize most of all 
the Institute. 

The following fact you may use, but not my name. 

Seven years last November, I commenced teaching at 
$45 per month for the winter term, and for the summer 
term following received $40 per term in the same school. 

During the summer of '73 the district built a two-story 
school-house, and called me to take charge of their schools 
as principal st $50 per month, which position I filled for 
two vears, when I was called to my present position, same 
as the one I left, at $65 per month, which I have occupied 
four and a half years. 

I believe in “ Educational progress,” and rejoice in the 
fact that I have received many of my best ideas from edue 
cational journals. 
Jo the Editor of the New York Scuoot Jovrnac: 








| 
| 


Enclosed find $2, for which please send N.;Y. Scnoot! py. gyitor of the New Y 


Iread it before the locals | 


The copy ef the Teacners’ Jnstrrore for February has 
been received. Tosay I am pleased with it does not limit 
my appreciation of it as an educational journal. 

During my experience of twelve years in ungraded 
schools, nearly all of which I have been a subscriber to 
some work on Teaching. I yet have seen none which 
seems to me the true practical teacher for live working 
teachers. 

Enclosed find $1 for a year's subscription, and forward 
the same to E. G. 
orK Scnoot Jovrna: 

This is a duty that should have been performed long ago, 





I was reminded of it while reading one of the “ Golden 
© 


r iv ° io ° 
T receive Thoughts” in your valuable paper, namely, * Praise with- 


| held amounts to slander.’ Your paper is ccrtainly deserv- 
ing ofall that can be said to encourage and keep it up, 
and if editors feel (when they know they deserve it) like 
school-teachers over a word of encouragement, they should 
have it. 

I have been lending my paper to the teachers of our 
school, and each of them have, promised to‘ take it. 


L. E. M. 





EXCELLENT, GOOD, FAIR, 

To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoor Journat. 

You know it is the plan in this city to mark the teachers 
“ Excellent,” “Good,” or “Fair.” Then the Superia- 
tendent takes this and puts it or reco:d, and if there is 
any question, why the record is hauled out, and it is said 
with many shakes of the head, “ Behold, in 1870 he was 
marked “ Fair ;" he will not do.” This is a mean practice, 
For twenty, thirty or forty years a man oz women has a 





more useful than they were forty, or even twenty-five 
years ago; and especially is this true of the public schools 
in cities, large villages and other thickly populated com- 
munities, 

According to the United States census there was in this 
State, out of a total population of nearly 4,400,090, about 
163,500 persons above the age of ten years who couid not | 
read. At the same time there were in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, out of an aggsegate population of about 1,457,000 
nearly 75,000 people above ten years of age who could not 
read. It will thus be seen that the proportions of illiteracy 
Were greater in Massachusetts than in New York at the 
time of taking of the last census, 

The quality of the instruction imparted is not always of 
the best kind, and the persons emploved as instructors are 





I enclose an interesting letter from a scholar about 
fifteen years old, I believe. 
Covsix Atice (of the Companion). 
Perersoro, Map. Co., N. Y., Oct. 21st, 1879. 
Covsin Atice,—Would you like to receive a letter from 
Madison County, from the beautiful though secluded village 
of Peterboro? Peterboro is situated on Oneida Creek and 
received its name from Peter Smith, Gerrit Smith's father. 
Gerrit Smith's home was here, where his son, Greene, | Passed 8 good examination, yet I was marked only “Good” 
still resides, It is said that in his Bird-house, there is the | im discipline, because a boy looked on another's slate! 
finest collection of birds in tte United States, if not ia the | Think ofthe crime! Had I not taught the boy the mean- 
world, The Home for the homeless children ot Madison , 2€Ss of the act ? It was no fault ofmine. He was a good 
aie Ba clneetin® mene the contesl ‘nett '- Bite intenestin | boy, but was so anxious the class should succeed that he 
ee cane pa 8 | allowed his self-control to yield! I respect that boy. But 
to visit this Institution, and observe how nicely the boys |] am graded down for his sin! Faugh! 
and girls are trained. Aw Iypienant Teacnse 


record on the books of the department. What other per- 
sons except car conductors are thus abused? It is simply 
shameful. Suppose I leave this work and become a mer- 
chant and am elected mayor, shall the other party trace 
lout my record? It has beendcne. I protest against it; 
there are plenty of ways to remedy it. 

Not long since I was visited by the examiner. ‘I'he class 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MAGAZINES. 

As Scribzer's has its chief attraction, so Harper's for 
March has a fascinating article “ A Winter Idyl,” by the 
author-artist, Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson. Mr. Gibson's 
previous illustrated paper “ Snug Hamlet and Hometown,” 
has entitled him to general praise for delicacy of idea and 
skillful execution, and “ A Winter Idyl” does not detenior- 
ate. “The New School of Italian Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” by J. J. Jarves, is accompanied by copies of several 
paintings. Mr. Z. B. Gustafson has a sweet story of 
Swedish life, “Sarin.” C. C. Coffin, H. R. Lenley, J. L 
Cloud, E."H. Derby have each descriptive articles. We 
ave glad to notice the writers names added to the titles oa 
the inside cover; we hope artists, too, will follow. 

Scribner’s March number contains the account of “ The 
Tile Club Afloat,” written up’ by W. McKay Laffan and 
Edward Strahan ; the illustratiozs are ali exquisite and of 
greater variety than it would seem possible to the ordinary 
mind. The artists are Messrs. F. H. Smith, (Owl?) C. S. 
Reinhart, J. Alden Weir, E. A. Abb2y, W. M. Chase, F, 
Dielman, Arthur Quartley, R. Swain Gifford, N. Sarony 
and W. R. O'Donovan. Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘ Cham” is 
interesting for its newness. The illustrations to Mr. Roe’s 
fifth article on “ Success with small fruits,” are the work 
of Messrs. Gibson, Kopper, Riordan, and Taber, Mra. Bur- 
nett’s “ Louisiana,” develops rapidly in the four chapters. 


—-- 





Lippincott's for March is ready, with five descriptive 
articles, two poems, a continued story, and two short ones, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg writes of “A Mother's Vision.” The 
author of “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” the popular No- 
Name novel, has a love story, “ Musk and Pennyroyal.” 
While there is so much discussion about the Panama canal, 
the paper on “ The American Suez” will be read with in- 
terest. J. Brander Matthews’ “ Piaying a Part” is a witty 
comedy arranged for amateur acting. ‘“ The Ute Matter” 
is unsigned, but appears to be written by some one well 
versed in the Indian affuirs. The poems are by Paul H. 
Hayne and Howard Glyndon. 


The stories in Good Company belong distinctly to that 
magazine ; they have a peculiar flavor of their own. No. 
VL. of this periodical gives a rich supply: “ Better Times,” 
by Ellen W. Olney; “ Cousin Seraphina,” by Sydney Hall; 
“A Little Traveler,” by Sarah O. Jewett ; “Aunt Hetty’s 
Story,” by E. D. R. Bianciardi; ‘The Threshold of the 
Gods,” by Maurice Thompscn ; and “After Fifteen Years.” 
There are articles onj‘‘ The Indian as he used to Be,” “Ro- 
man Mosaics,” “Adam and Eve,” “Snow Piztures,” “Vic- 
tor Hugo.” 

William James opens the March Popular Science with 
‘The Association of Ideas.” “The Study of Political 
Economy,” “Frost Phenomena in Southern Russia,” 
“Athletes in Schools,” “ Water as Fuel,” “ Intemperancs 
in Study,” “ The Duty of Enjoyment” are the titles of some 
of the subjects treated this month. 
® The March Ailantic contains a critical and biographical 
article by Mr, Charles Dudley Warner, on “ Washington 
Irving.” Francis H. Underwood describes ‘“‘ Egypt under 
the Pharahos.” Horace, E. Scudderhas a capital short story, 
* Accidentally Overheard.” Mr. R. G. White still talks 
about England. There are two or three timely articles, 
with no signatures. The poems are by T. B. Aldrich, 
Sarah O. Jewett. Chas. Thaxter, Oscar Laighton and Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 


The February Scholar's Companion contains an account 
of Theseus; a sketch of “The Youth of Washington;” a 
biography of Virgil; a school story; two recitations; a 
story by Mrs. Elmore, “The Parsons’ Children,” and other 
entertaining and instructive reading, prepared expressly io 
encourage and stimulate scholars, 

The Young Writer. This is the title of a little paper 
tor children and youths, issued by the Rapid Writer Asso- 
ciation, 37 Park Row, N. Y., as an introduction to Mr. 
Lindsley’s Brief Writing. The douvle number for January 
and February contains the Young Writer's Primer com- 
plete. Price 10 cents. Mr. Lindsley regards this as his 
master-piece, and his friends seem to think so too. Noth- 
ing simpler in brief writing would seem to be possible. 
Children of five years of age are learning it. Orders may 
be sent to this paper. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A Thorny Path, by Hesba Stretton, No. 12 of the 
Snnday Library, N. Y., price ten cents.—Proceedings 01 
the Trustees at their Annual Meeting, New York, Octu- 
ber, 1879.—The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology, ‘and 





Health Almanac, 1880; S. R. Wells & Co., New York. 
Price 10 cents.—Editor’s copy of ‘‘ The Grandissimes,” by 
George W. Cables, now running ia Scribner’s.—J. H. 
Benley's Advertisers’ Handy Guide.—Evan's Advertising 
Hand Book (ninth edition.) Boston.—The Young Writer, 
vol, I. No. 1-2. New York. D. P. Lindsley. Price 10 
cents.— Politics and Schools; by Sidney G. Cooke. Syra- 
cuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price 25 cents.—The Ele- 
ments of Education; by Charles J. Buell. Syracuse: Da- 
vis, Bardeen & Co. Price 16 cents.—Circulars of Informa- 
tion of the Bureau of Education. No, 5. Washington.— 
Report of Supt. of Public Instruction of the Territory of 
Washington, 1879. 
NEW MUSIC, 

In the February number of the Musical World (Cleve- 
land, O.,) will be found the song and chorus, “ 'Tis Dark- 
est Just Before the Day,” by O. H. Carter; “ Saved from 
the Storm,” with English and German words, music by 
Odoards Barri; ‘Somebody's Coming When the Dew- 
Drops Fall,” march, by Edward Holst; “ Just Lone Ma- 
zurka,"" by C, Kinkel. 

The February number of the Musical Herald (Boston), 
contains an anthem for soprano, solo, and chorus, “If Ye 
Love Me, Keep My Commandments,” by J. C. Warren; 
“To a River,” words by J. Finlay Finlayson, music by An- 
gelo Maricani; *‘ Russian National Hymn,” by A. Looff. 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Education One Hundred Years Ago. 





At hardly any point does the America of 1776 present a 
stranger contrast to the America of the present day than 
in respect to schools.and education. There were colleges 
then, it is true; but only nine of them, and only five 
that could be said to be in established and successful opera- 
tion. The academies and higher seminaries with which 
the land is now so thickly studded were then almost abso- 
lutely unknown. The necessity for schools preparatory 
to the college course had not begun to be felt, and of pro- 
fessional schools there was a corresponding scarcity. For 
the higher education almost no facilities existed. The 
nine colleges above alluded to with the dates of their 
foundation, were as follows: — 


Harvard, Cambridge,"Mass....... enacennen 1638 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va...... 1693 
Yale, New Haven, Conn............0.... 1700 
College of New Jersey, Princeton......... 1748 
eee are 1754 
Brown University, Providence, "R. I........ 1765 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H............... 1770 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, IT. J............. 1771 


Hampden, Sidney, Hampden Sidney, Va., .1775 

All the colleges suffered more or less during the Revo- 
lution. Harvard was turned out of its quarters in Cam- 
bridge in 1775, and obliged to adjourn temporarily to Con- 
cord. Yale met with corresponding interruptions and held 
no public commencements from 1777 to 1781. Columbia's 
solitary building was appropriated by the British as a 
military hospital; and the small but valuable library was 
dispersed, and in part destroyed. The College of William 
and Mary was the wealthiest of the sisterhood up to the 
time of the Revolution ; but its resources were then great- 
ly crippled. 

It must be owned that the people of 1776 were a very 
intelligent and cultivated people, and turned such school 
and college advantages as they enjoyed to good acccunt. 
Professional schools were almost unknown, The candi- 
date for the honors of the law, the dignities of the ministry, 
and, generally speaking, for the toils of medical practice 
was obliged to pursue his studies under private teachers. 
As to schools of the common grade, the New England 
Colonies were in obvious advance of the others; but the 
system at its best was such that offered for such public 
nofices as this, for example :— 

“ Young Ladies or young Gentlemen, who have a mind 
to be acquainted with the French Language; to be perfect- 
ed in reading, speaking or writing the English; to be in- 
troduced to, or Completed in their Improvements, in 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, or Epistolary Writing, may be 
properly assisted in pursuing either of these attainments, 


from 5 to 7 o'Clock in the Morning. ‘On Morning Wings, 
how active springs the Mind!’”—From “ Revolutionary 
Times.” Boston: Roberts Bros. 








We have no doubt that our public school teact ers would 
and much useful information in the perusal of its monthly 
numbers of the Ixstirute.— Philadelphia Journal. 


Enthusiasm in Teaching. 





Improved methods of instruction are important; but be- 
hind and above methods is the teacher. Systems, text- 
books, and apparatus are the machinery; the teacher is 
the engineer. Like teacher, like school. Put a right 
teacher in the school, and the school will take care of 
itself. Enthusiasm is not a reckless zeal without know- 
ledge; neither is it that overplus of feeling or action that 
overdoes the work, but undoes the worker. But it does 
consist in the combination of a high appreciation of the 
importance of your work, and a hearty zeal in the accom- 
plishment of that work. Fanaticism is zeal without know- 
ledge; indifference is no zeal whatever; enthusiasm is a 
zeal tempered with prudence, modified by knowledge. In- 
difference chills; enthusiasm warms and quickens, A 
teacher without enthusiasm has no ‘right to be a teacher. 
He cannot be one in the truest and broadest sense without 
it. Its poweris wondrous. In the hands of the enthusi- 
astic teacher, dry routine is changed to pleasing variety ; 
the shapeless skeleton of abstract principles clothed with 
pulsating life and attractive beauty, and a thousand ways 
and means discovered by which the untried feet are allured 
into the paths of knowlepge. That there is great lack ot 
this element in our profession and in our State, does not 
need proof. This arises chiefly from the following causes: 

First. The presence in our profession of the “Educational 
Tramp,” or the amatuer teacher, who makes teaching sec- 
ondary to something deemed more important. 

Second. The fewness of our worldly advantages. The 
teazher is not over-paid, too well fed, nor over-praised. 
As aspecies, he is not especially interesting to the public. 
At the first touch of age he is shelved as an old fogy, and 
obliged to turn up a book or insurance agent to gain a 
subsistence. 

Third. The seeming stupidity of pupils. After all, this 
stupidity may be more apparent than real, and we must re- 
member that with all our improvements and lightening 
methods in this fast age, buman nature and brain matter 
have not been remodeled. 

There is enough in the teacher’s work to awaken en- 
thusiasm: Ist. The atmosphere of sincere regard and 
genuine appreciation in which he lives. It may be that of 
children, but it is no worse for that, and the gratitude will 
grow deeper with years, 2d. The keen pleasure of impart- 
ing knowledge. 3d. The magnitude and importance of 
the work. It the sculptor, standing before the waiting 
marble, glows with enthusiasm, amounting almost to in- 
spiration, how can he be differant who is shaping the des- 
tinies of lives.—Southern Educational Monthly. 


Music in the Public Schools. 


The Musical Herald eays: Iu these enlightened days, 
when public educators are disposed to entertain broad and 
comprehensive ideas, instead of the narrow and contracted 
views which formerly held sway in teachi:g the young, the 
importance of music in the public schools is pretty generally 
recoguized. Yet there are some people who shut their ears 
and eyes to its ennobling influence and to its practical benefits, 
considering it a luxury which may be dispensed with, and the 
money need in connection with musical instruction in the 
schools as wasteful extravagance. Happily, such ideas are 
fast dying out, and any town or city where they still prevail 
may be set down at once as behind the progressive spirit of 
the age in which we live. All such people should know how 
that eminent educator, Horace Mann, ‘who did so much to 
improve our scbool systems, viewed this matter :—' 

“One of the mést delightful attributes or character‘stics of 
music,” says he, “is its harmonizing, pacificating tendency. 
It nay be employed as a grand mediator or peacemaker be- 
*tween men. Harmony of sound produces harmony of feeling. 
Competitors in business: rivals almost sanguinary in politics. 
champions of hostiles creeds ;Yleaders of conflicting schools in 
art of philosophy,—in fine, a collection and full assortment of 
contrarieties and antagonisms,—and yet the whole company is 
fused into one by the breath of song! From the time being, 
at least, enemies are at peace, rivals forget their contests, 
partisans lay aside their weapons, and the bosoms that 
harbored acrimonious or vindictive feelings, over which time 
seemed to have no power, are softened into kirdness.—Who 
will deny homage to an art that will make men brethren, even 
for an hour? 

If music has such power over men, is it not evident that it 
will have still greater power over children? I have heard of 
family whose custom it was, on the expression or manifesta— 
tion of ill-nature or untowardness by any one of its members, 
for all the rest to join instantly in a song, and thus the evil 
spirit was exorcised at once. Neither child nor man can be 


fom 








long angry alone. All but madmen will yield their passions, 
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“if they receive no sympathy from others while expressing them ; 


or if they receive no sympathy from others while expressing 
them ; or if they are not kept alive by an answering passion 
in an opponent. How extensively may this principle be 
applied in the management and discipline of children in 
school ; and surely music is one of the best instrumentalities 
for so benign a purpose.” 





As a matter of fact the higher schools do not grow out 
of the lower, and do not rest upon these; but the higher 
school is, in actual occurance, first, and the lower one is 
not its precursor, but its product. There is no law of 
evolution by which the common school grows up into 








the college, for, as an historical fact, the college is first 
and gives both to the common school. It is not by the | 
lower education of the many that we come to have the! 
higher education of the few, but the exact converse of! 
this is the universal rule. The education of the many is 
always dependent upon the education of the few. It is ao 
unseemly favoritism, therefure, when the government 
levies upon all and educational tax for the support of 
schools which only a few can attend.—Dr. L. P. Hickox. 


Cost or Gas ano Execrric Licatmc.—In the Bush 
electr:c lights have been in regular use for about one year. 
In these mills 1,000 gas lights were formly used, each of 
15 candles intensity, yielding an aggregate of 15,000 
candles, and costing $12.25 per hour to run them, or 0.82 
ofacent per candle per hour. Mr. Edison’s plan is to 
furnish small electrical lamps, each having the intensity 
of ‘an ordinary gas light of 15 candles, burning five cubic 
fest of gas per hour. He states that he gets ten lamps, 
or 150 candles, of light per hour per horse-power of 
engine ; and that Seach of his new electrical machines 
furnishes 750 candles of light and requires five horse- 
power to drive it. In these mills 1,000 of Edisons lamps 
will be required. Approximate cost of running the same, 
delivering 15,900 candles of light per hour, including 6 
per cent. interest on the plant, $1.66 per hour, or 0.11 ofa 
cent per candle per hour. 

Artirictat Ick.—The present winter has been a particu- 
larly fortunate on for the proorietors of the Skating Rink, 
for the weather has been so mild here that the lakes in 
Central Park have not been sufficiently frozen for safe 
skating. The ice sheet is produced under the patents of 
of Mr. Thomas L. Rankin. A shallow water-tight basin 
is first prepared, in which a network of ordinary iron 
pipes are laid. Water is admitted to the basin, so as 
just to cover the pipes. A refrigerating liquid, consist- 
ing chiefly of salt water, is introduced with the pipes, 
and, by means of a steam pump, force to circulate 
through the pipes and through a suitable refrigerating 
apparatus. The liquid, in passing through the refrigerat- 
ing apparatus, is cooled down fifteen or twenty degrees 
below the freezing point, and this cold liquid, when 
forced through the network of pipes, soon causes the 
water in the basin to freeze into a solid sheet. 

Sournern New Yorx.—The Erie Canal and the New 
York Central R. R. have contributed much to the earlier 
and denser settlement of the central portion of the State. 
The whole State is well fitted, and is destined to be crowd 
ed with a teeming pepulation. There is a great variety o 
soil and climate and scenery throughout this rich State, 
But perhaps no other portion presents these features more 
prominently than that portion traversed by the Erie R. R. 
A journey over this road will satisfy anyone of the reality 
of this. The agricultural and commercial prosperity of 
this portion is already assured. The scenery at various 
points is of remarkable iuterest, and in the summer it will 


fully pay the traveller to stop off, here and there, to enjoy 
and examine the scenery. We are sure the road is now 
pcs with such reference to method, skill, efficiency and 
completeness, as to leave nothing to be desired, and noth- 
ing better to be found anywhere. The day was propitous 
when the authorities of this railway elected Mr. Jewett to 
the presidency and management of the same. We notice, 
by the way, that Mr, Jewett’s name has been favorably 
mentioned for consideration before the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 








Tue new president of the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia, Edward T. Steel, recommend: a system of 
periodical re-examination of teachers, to see that they keep 
themselves fresh ix knowledge and on a pace with its pro- 
gress, so far as relates to their duties. He also advises the 
adoption of an additional rule, that no one shall b eligible 
to the position of pr°ucipal who has not a thorough know- 
ledge of the method: and princi of instruction. The 
teachers will be obliged to study by and by os well as 
their scholars. But it is a pity a law is needed for this 





purpose, 


FOR THE HOME. 


The Youth of Washington. 


This mouth the scholars will be thinking of George Wash- 
ington “ the Father of his Country,” who was “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen ;” for 
his birthdayjis on the 22nd day of February, and every Ameri- 
can boy snd girl will think of the “ greatest of good men, and 
the best of great men,” (as Edward Everett says) who was 
born in Virginia, 1732, and died in 1799, 

His education could not have been very extraordinary, for 
America was young, and the facilities for learning were poor. 
Books always came from England and were ‘scarce. But 
George was a good boy and formed orderly habits when at 
school, always doing his work neatly and correctly, studying 
hard to make the best of his advantages, which were better 
than some of his schoolmates, for Mr. Washington was quite 
wealthy. George's handwriting was plein and distinct and 
never troubled any one to read, although he used a quill per, 
and doubtless caught a goose himself to get the quill. Very 
different from the’way ot doing things now, 1s not it? 

George was a truthful Loy as every one knows who has 
heard about his cutting his father’s fruit tree, and owning up to 
it at the risk of getting punished ; and another time killed his 
mother’s favorite pony by riding too long, but confessed it, 
and his mother’s reply was : “I regret the loss of my favorite, 
but rejoice in my son who always speaks the truth.” At school 
the boys all came to George to settle their disputes, for he was 
a peace-maker besides a truth-teller. The rules for guidance 
which he wrote at fifteen years of age, are worthy of being 
copied by every scholar: 

(1) Show not yourself glad at the misfortunes of another 
though he were your enemy. 

(2) Let your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive. 

(3) Wherein you reprove another be blameless yourself, for 
example speaks louder than prece>t. 

(4) Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the disadvan- 
tage of any. 

(5) Associate yourself with men of good quality, if you es- 
teem your own reputation, for it is better to be alone than in 
bad company. 

(6) Whisper notin the company of others. 

(7) Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the truth 
thereof. 

(8) Undertake not what you cannot perform, but=be careful 
to keep your promise. 

(9) When you speak of God or His attributes, let it be seri- 
ously and in reverence. 

10) Honor and obey your natural parents, though they be 
poor. 

(11) Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called Conscience. 

When sixteen years old, he left school and began to survey 
the land which was afterwards the scene of the Seven Years’ 
War, and three years after he was put in charge of two hun- 
dred militia and titled Major Washington. From ihese few 
outlines can be seen the beginning of his eventful ‘history, 
and the traits of character when a boy, which made him the 
distinguished man. 


A Noted Journalist. 


Mr. Goorge William Childs, who lives in Philadelphia, is 
well known for his benevolence. He is very wealthy and owns 
the Ledger of that city. His life and tastes are urlike other 
men’s: from a glance at his private offices this can be seen. 
The “queen 4nne room,” as he calls it, is cosy, costly, elegant 
and attractive. He has collected tiles of different colors, painted 
glass panels, ancient clocks, copies of the Milton and other 
famous shields, vases, jars, a suit of French armor, ebony 
furniture and other things, valuable and unique. He has en- 
tertained at his house, among distinguished gentlemen, the 
Emperor of Brazil, Lord Dufferin, Dean Stanley, Canon Kings- 
ley, Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, J. A. Froude, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, H. W. Longfellow, 0. W. Holmes, George Bancroft, H 
W. Beecher, R. W. Emerson, U. 8. Grant, Washington Irving, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edward Everett, W. H. Seward, W. C, 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, Fitz Greene Halleck, 
and others. Mr. Childs was the first to subscribe to the Cen- 


tennial, and he helped to secure Fairmount Park to the city of 
Philadelphia. His library contains five thousand leading 
standard works, and he an original sermon written 
by the Rev. Cotton Mather, a copy of one of Leigh Hunt's 
works with an autograph inscription to Charles Dickens, Hood's 
“ Comic Annual for 1842,” with a verse by the author on the 
fiy-leaf; Mr. Childs has also original mss. of Hawthorne, Hal- 
leck, Dickens, Harnet Martineau, Frederika Bremer, and let- 
ters from Burns. Moore, Swift, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, J. 
F. Cooper, Holmes, Tennyson, Pope, i and Schiller 
One of his treasures is a bock,each page containing oa 
graph of a president, from Washington to Hayes, with the 
autograph below. newsboys of ia are indebted 
to him for an annual dinner, and hundreds of lads whom he 
sent to the Centennial. 

















Stories from Shakespeare. 


tun TEursst. 

There was a certain island in the sea, whose only inhabitants 
were an old man, whose name was Prospero, and his daughter 
Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. They lived in a cave or 
cell, made out of rock ; it was divided into several apartmeats, 
one of which Prospero called his study; there he kept his books, 
which chiefly treated of magic. The knowledge of this art he 
found very useful to him; for, being thrown by a strange 
chance upon this isiand, which had been enchanted by a witch 
called Sycorax, who died there a short time before his arrival 
Prospero released many good spirits that Sycorax had impri s 
ed in the bodies of large trees, because they had refused to ex- 
ecute her wicked commands. These spirits were ever after 
obedient to the will of Prospero. Of these Ariel was the 
chief. The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous 
in his nature, except that he took too much pleasure in 
tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban, for he owed him a 
grudge because he was the sou of his old enemy Sycorax. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, Prospero 
could by their means command the winds and the waves of the 
sea. By his orders they raised a violent storm, in the midst o 
which, he showed his daughtera very fine ship, which he told 
her was full of living beings. ‘“O my dear father,” said she, if 
by your art you have raised this dreadful storm, have pity on 
their distress. See! the vessel will be dashed to pieces. Poor 
souls! they will all perish.” 

“Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda,” said Prospero; 
“there is no harm done. I have so ordered it, that no person 
in the ship shall receive any hurt. What! have done has been 
in care of you, my dear child. You are ignorant who you are, 
or where you came from, and you know no more of me, but 
that I am your father, and live in this poor cave. But twelve 
years ago, Miranda, I was duke of Milan, and you were a prin- 
cess, and my only heir. I hada younger brother, whose name 
was Antonio, to whom I trusted everything, and who deprived 
me of my dukedom, and forced us into an empty boat, and left 
us to perishonthe waer. But kind lord of my court, Gon- 
zalo, privately placed in the boat, water, provisions, apparel, 
and some books which I prize above my dukedom. Our food 
lasted till we landed on this desert island, since when, my chief 
delight has been in teaching you, Miranda, and well have you 
profited by my instructions " 

‘** Heaven thank you, my dear father,” said Miranda, “ Now 
pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea-storm ?” 

“Know then,” said her father, “that by means of this 
storm, the king of Naples, and my crue! brother, are cast ashore 
upon this island.” 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter with 
his magic wand, and she fell fast asleep. Ariel just then pre- 
sented himself before his master, to give an account of the 
tempest, and how he had disposed of the ship's company. 

“ Well, my brave spirit,” said Prospero “ how have you per- 
formed your task?” 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and the terrors 
of the mariners; and how the king’s son, Ferdinand, was the 
first who leaped into the sea; and his father thought he saw 
his dear son swallowed up by the waves and lost. “ But he is 
safe,” said Ariel, “ in a corner of the isle, sadly lamenting the 
loss of the king his father, whom he concludes drowned.” 

“ Bring him hither; my daughter must see this young prince, 
Where is the king, and my brother? ” 

“T left them,” answered Ariel, “searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of floding, thinking they saw him 
perisn. Of the ship's crew not one is missing; though each 
one thinks himself the only one saved; and the ship, though 
invisible to them, is safe in the harbor.” 

“ Ariel,” said Prospero, “thy charge is faithfully performed ; 
but there is more work yet.” 

Prospero then gave orders what further he would have him 
do; and away went Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand. 

“My young gentleman, you must be brought for the Lady 
Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. Come, sir, fol- 
low me.” 

Ferdinand followed in amazement the sound of Ariel's voice, 
till he led him to Prospero and Miranda, who were sitting under 
the shade of alarge tree. Now Miranda never had seen a man 
before, except her own father. 

“Miranda,” said Prospero, “tell me what you are looking 
at yonder.” 

“O father,” said Miranda, in a strange surprise, “surely 
that is a spirit. Lord! how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
it is a beavtiful creature. Is it not a spimt?” 

“ No, girl,” answered her father; “it eats, and sleeps, and 
has senses such as we have. This young man you see was in 
the ship. He has lost his companions, and is wandering about 
to find them.” 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and grey 
beards like her father, was delighted with the appearance of 
this beautiful young prince; and Ferdinand, seeing such a love- 
ly lady in this desert place, and from the strange sounds he had 
heard, expecting nothing but wonders, thought he was upon 
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an enchanted island, and that Miranda was the goddess of the 
place, and as such he began to. address her. She timidly an- 
swered, she was no goddess, but a simple maid, and was going 
to give him an account of herself, When Prospero interrupted 
her. He was well pleased to find they admired each other, for 
he plainly perceived they had (as we say) fallen in love at first 
sight; but to try Ferdinand’s constancy, he resolved to throw 
some difficulties in their way; therefore, he addressed the 
prince with a stern air, telling him he came to the island as a 
spy, to take it from him who was lord of it. “Follow me,” 
said he, “I will tie you neck and feet together. You shall 
drink sea-water; shell-fish, withered roots, and husks of acorns 
shall be your food.” “No,” said Ferdinand, ‘‘I will resist 
such an entertainment, till I see a more powerful enemy,” 
and drew his sword: but Prospero, waving his magic wand, 
fixed him to the spot where he stood, so that he had no power 
to move. 

**Come on, young man,” said Prospero to the Prince, “you 
have no power to disobey me.” 

“T have not, indeed,” answered Ferdinand; and not know- 
ing that it was by magic he was deprived of all power of re- 
sistance, he was astonished to find himself so strangely com- 
pelled to follow Prospero. 

Prospero did not keep Ferdinand long confined within the 
cell; he soon brought out iis prisoner, and set him a severe 
task to perform, taking care to let his daughter know the hard 
labor he had imposedon him, and then pretending to go into 
his study, he secretly watched them both. 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some heavy 
logs of wood. Kings’ sons not being much used to laborious 
work, Miranda soon after found her lover almost dying with 
fatigue. “ Alas!” said she, ‘‘do not work so bard; my father 
is at his studies, he is safe for these three hours; pray rest 
yourself.” 

“O my dear lady,” said Ferdinand, “I dare not. 
finish my task before I take my rest.” 

“Tf you will sit down,” said Miranda. “I will carry your 
logs the while.” But this Ferdinand would not agree to. They 
then began « long conversation, ‘so that the business of log 
carrying went on very slowly. Prospero was not at his books, 
as his daughter supposed, but was standing by them invisible. 
Ferdinand inquired Miranda’s name, which she told, saying it 
was against her father's express command she did so. Pros. 
pero only smiled at this first instance of his daughter's dis- 
obedience, for having by his magic art caused his daughter to 
fall in love so suddenly, he was not angry that she showed her 
love by forgetting to obey his commands, nd he listened 
well pleased to a long speech of Ferdinand’s, in which he rro- 
fessed to love her above all the ladies he ever saw. 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ This goes on exactly as I could wish; my girl will be 
queen of Naples.” 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long speech (for young 
princes speak in courtly phrases), told the innocent Miranda he 
was heir to the crown of Naples, and that she should be his 
queen. Prospero then apvearing visible before them, spoke 
thus: “Ihave overheard, and approve of all you have said, 
And, Ferdinand, if I have too severely used you, I will make 
you rich amends, by giving you my daughter. 

When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, to relate 
what he had done with Prospero’s brother. Ariel said he had 
left them almost out of their senses with fear, at the strange 
things he had caused them to see and hear. When fatigued 
with wandering about, and famished for want of food, he had 
suddenly set before them a delicious banquet, and then, just as 
they were going to eat, he appeared visible before them in the 
shape of a harpy, a voracious monster with wings, and the 
feast vanishedaway. Then, to their utter amazement, this 
seeming harpy spoke to them, reminding them of their cruelty 
in driving Prospero from his dukedom, and leaving him and 
his infant daughter to perish in the sea; saying, that for this 
cause these terrors were suffered to affiict them. 

The king of Naples, and Antonio the false brother, repented 
the injustice they had done to Prospero; and Ariel told his 
master he was certain their penitence was sincere, and Pros- 
pero ordered his brother and the king to be brought to him. 
Ariel soon returned with the King of Naples, Antomo, and old 
Gonzalo, who was the same who had so kindly provided Pros- 
pero with books and provisions, when his wicked brother left 
him to perish in an oper boat inthe sea. Prospero first discov- 
ed himself to the good old Gonzalo, calling him the preserver 
of his life; and then his brother and the king knew that he 
was the injured Prospero. Antonio with tears, and sad words 
of sorrow and true repentance implored his brother’s forgive- 
ness; and the king expressed his sincere remorse for having 
assisted Antonio to depose his brother; and Prospero forgave 
them, and opened a door showing the king’s son Ferdinand 
playing at chess with Miranda. 

The king of Naples was almost as much astonished at the 
beauty and excelleut graces of the young Miranda, as his son 
had been. ‘“ Who is this maid?” said he: “she seems the god- 
Goss that has parted us, and brought us thus together.” ‘No, 


I must 


+,” answered Ferdinand, smiling to find hisfather had fallen 





into the same mistake that he had made when he first saw Mir- 
anda. ‘She is the daughter of this Prospero, who is the 
famous duke of Milan, of whose renown I have heard so much, 
but never saw till now.” 

“Let us not remember our troubles past, since they so hap- 
pily have ended,” said Prosperc, embracing his brother, and 
again assuring him of his forgiveness. These kind words which 
Prospero spoke, so filled Antonio with shame and remorse, 
that he wept and was unable to speak; and the kind Gonzalo 
wept to-see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed for blessing 
on the young couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the har- 
bor, and the sailors all on board her, and that he and his 
daughter would accompany them home the next morning. “In 
the meantime,” says he, “ partake of such refreshments as my 
poor cave affords ; and for your cvening’s entertainment I will 
relate tne history of my life from my first landing in this des- 
ert island.” 

Before Prospero left the island he dismissed Ariel from his 
service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit; who, 
though he had been a faithful servant to his master, was al- 
ways lénging to enjoy his free liberty to wander uncontrolled 
in the air, hke a wild bird, under green trees, among pleasant 
fruits and sweet smelling flowers. . ‘ My quaint Ariel,” said 
Prospero tw the little sprite when he made him free, “I shall 
miss you ; yet you shall have your literty.” “Thank you, my 
dear master,” said Ariel; ‘‘but give me leave to attend your 
ship home with prosperous gales, before you bid farewell to the 
assistance of your faithful spirit; and then, master, when I 
am free, how merrily I shall live,” 

Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical books 
and wand, for he was resolved never more to make use of the 
magic art. And having thus overcome his enemies,.and being 
reconciled to his brother and the king of Naples, nothing 
now remained to complete his happiness, but to revisit his na- 
tive land, to take possession of his dukedom, and to witness 
the happy nuptials of his daughter Miranda and Prince Ferd- 
inand, which the king said should be instantly celebrated with 
great splendor on their return to Naples. At which place, un- 
der the safe convoy of the spirit Ariel, they, after a pleasant 
voyage soon arrived. 


—_—- oe 
Piles! Piles! Piles! 

Do you know what it is to suffer with Piles? If youJdo, you 
knew what is one of the worst torments of the human fames 
The most perfect cure ever known is ‘Kidney-Wort. It cures 
constipation, and then its action restores health to the diseased 
bowels, and prevents recurrence of the disease. Try it with- 
out delay. 





A Cross Baby. 

Nothihg is so conducive to a man’s remaining a bachelor 
as stopping for one night at the house of a married friend 
and being kept awake for five or six hours Ly the crying 
of across baby. All cross and crying babies need only 
Hop Bitters to make them well and smiling. Young man, 
remember this.-—Zraveller. 


Hair Goops.—We are certain that Mr. Charles, Witte- 
nauer, of 222 Sixth Avenue, in tnis city, well deserves the 
popularity he has achieved. The ladies desire to have fine 
hair goods and he supplies them. A visit made to his pretty 
store will convince a lady that he perfectly understands his 
business, The varieties of articles made from hair, and the 
neatness and the fine style and the low price will surely 
surprise one. A lady teachersays, “ You need not print 
my name, bat you can say that Mr. Wittenauer’s is the 
place to go for hair goods.” He also manutactures a valu- 
able Hair Balm and other articles, having the original re- 
ceipes of the celebraved Dr, Nelanten of Paris, Take it all 
together, Mr. Wittenauer deserves the high reputation he 
has achieved. We cheerfully testify to his, ability, 





Mertsors.—In Missouri a man has been killed by the 
downfa!l of a meteric mass. It is described as about as 
large as a bucket, and resembling iron pyrites, It cut 
its way through the branches of a maple tree as clean as a 
connan ball could have done, struck and killed the man 
and then buried itself two feet in the ground. 





Winter Butter. 

Let a farmer divide his white winter butter into two lets 
while yet in the form of cream, and for one make use of Per- 
fected Butter Color, made by Wells, Richarsons & €o., Burling- 
ton, Vt., while the other goes to market without color, and he 
will discover on what course his interest depends. This color 
gives the fine, rich, golden yellow of a first quality June butter, 
and is not tinged with the dull red tint, objected to in most 
butter colors. 


” Print Yourselves. 


We do our readers a service in calling the attention to the 
unrivaled electrograph, (advertised to-day again in our column.) 


——— 
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New York School Journal, for 1880. 


During the present year the Scnoot Journat willfbe a 
most effective agency for giving information concerning 
education and enforcing a sound philosophy in the modes 
of instruction. It is becoming plain that the public mind 
demands an improvement on the traditional methods that 
are in full blast in most of the schools, and to meet this de- 
mand, the teacher needi know the thoughts, views, plans 
and practice of our most progressive educators. This the 
Journat brings each week to its subscribers. Itis now in 
its tenth year, stronger, more emphatic and earnest than 
ever. No teacher can afford to be without this paper. 

To increase our circulation we offer the followin g vau 


able 
PREMIUMS, 

1. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted book is without a peer. The principles of 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaied. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new Journat sub- 
scriber, or two Institute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teaca- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal mus:c, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, be ogg | 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer itto any 
subscriber for one new Journat subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents fer postage, etc, 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 














3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
ressive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to 
OURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 





4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 

(1) Cultivation of the Senses, (2) Cultivation of the 
Memory. (3) On the Use of Words. (4) On Discipline. 
(5) Un Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 





the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 
5. Craig's Question Book. $1.50. 

For description see our advertising| pages We offer it 


for two subscribers to the Institute, one to the JounNAL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty-five cents ' 


6. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 

This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing for 
exarcination, but is adapted for use in the school-room. 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practical 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JouRNAL, 
two to the InstiruTE, four to the Companion, and twenty- 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash but 
twenty-five cents, 





— 


7. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations; has a collection of words and phrases from the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thov- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiTUTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. an six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuakle little book costs you six 
cents. 


8. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 


For ten new subscribers to the Jocenat; for twenty 
to the Institute; for forty to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage, 








9. Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For eight subscribers to the Journat, or sixteen to the 
Institute, or thirty-two to theCompanton. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educational labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 





The managet’s statement is trustworthy, 


¥K. L. Kettoce & Co., Educational Publishers 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists‘or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


VITALIZED . 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





All About Advertising. 

Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly 
all the book and stationery houses of the 
United States and many other business 
houses. 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing 
our list. This they can do by mentioning 
this Journat when they purchase articles 
pamed in it. 

The circulation of the Jovrnat is now so 
large and so general throughout the country 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentlemen who has advertised a year: “I 
shall continue to advertise with you; your 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—‘‘ We 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live paper beside.” 





Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at per- 
sent. We believe the schedule for visits is 
$3.00, which would tax a man confined to 
his bed for a year, and in need of a daily 
*visit, over $1,000 a vear for medical attend- 
ance alone! And one singie bottle of Hop 
Biiters taken in time would save the $1,000 
and all the year'ssickness.— Post. 





Ienorance destroys the usefulness of man. 


“Knowledge is power, and wisdom 1s bet- | 


ter than strength.” 
the whole difference between savage and 
civilized society ; for to the improvement ot 
the mind, all rations have owed ihe improv- 
ment of their condition. 


laws, and good governments, are all the pro- 
ductions of knowledge. Ignorance is the 
negative of every thing good and useful. It! 
is the darkness of night, in which man slum- | 
bers away an unprofitable and miserable 
life.—a darkness which the rays of knowl- 
edge must dixperse, before he will awake to 
exercise, and rise inte improvement. But 
ignorance not only renders the members of 
a community useless to each other, but op- 
poses, and frequently triumphs over all the 
endeavors of human and enlightened indi- 
viduals. 





Regulate the Secretions, 
In our endeavors to preserve health it is 
of the utmost importance that we keep the 


Secretory system in perfect condition. The! 
well known remedy Kidney-Wort, has| 


specific action upon the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. Use it instead of dosing with vile 
bitters or drastic pills. It is purely veget- 
able, and is prompt but mild in action. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


What the Hon, Schuyler Colfax Says; 
Dr. C. C. Moore: 


Deak Sir:—I have a very high opinion of 
the excellence of your “ Moore's Throat and 
Lung Lozenges.” Suffering as I do often 
from huskiness, from much open-air speak- 
ing, in the past, and catching cold in slee 
ing cars now, I have tested about all 
remedies prescribed for it, and while I be- 
lieve that a broken-down throat can only be 
cured, like a broken leg, b stopping its use, 
I can say conscientiously that your lozenges 
are the most effective of all I have ever used. 
With best wishes, yours truly, 

Scuvrter Courax. 
South Bend, Ind., Jan, 10, 1880. sy 


Knowledge constitutes | 


The comforts and | 
conveniences of life, useful arts, salutary | 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75¢ A BOTTLE. 





AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or | 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough | 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the Ye 
bottie. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 









~— * 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great 0 8 are the natura! cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: if they beeome clogged, 
dreadful discases 
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are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING.’ 


Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
Cice, Constipation and Piles, or Kic- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood fs poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled Buturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all there 
cestroying evi's wil! be banished ; neglect 
them cad you wl! live but to enffer. 
Thousands have becneured. Try Renéyos 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health will once more gladden your heart. 


Why suffer longer from the torment 

vin "Gece bunk eee from Con- 

~ hy be so fearful ‘haneuen of dis- 
ordered urine ? 


nm and Plies 
aeaes will eure you. Try 4 pack 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propristers, 
§ (Witt wend post mit.) Burlington, Vt. 
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D.: I. Cc. 


Is an absolute and irresistable cure for 


IDRUNK- 


| fenness, Intem and the use of Opium, To 
bacco, Narcotics — Stimulants, removing al 
taste, ‘desire and habit of using any of them, ren 
dering the taste or desire forany of them perfectly’ 
odious and di ing. Giving eve owe perfect 
nd irresistable goutrel of the so 
elves or their 
It prevents that abeots te ph eat ond a Ea 
stration that follows the sudden 
‘Pac age, prepaid, 10 or eysy wat 
‘ac sage. at ng 0 cw o 5 persons, $2, o 
ur druggists, $1 %5 per bottle. 
Sa soaleties oo Treconimend it. 
It is perfectly harmless 


and never-failing. 
pau Mig. Co., Rochester, N.Y. Sole Agents 


a n docnens 
op Cough, Cure destroy aay th 1 ny ha 


‘The Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N.Y. 

these remedies, also the He Bitters, which are 
orintozicant, but the Purest and Best t Madscrme 

making more cures than al] other remedies. 





BUCKEYE BE BELL F FOUNDRY 


Tin for Chmnet 


Sasha e 


boots brea one 


wreinee’ 
VANDUZEN 








$06 a= Terms and $5 outfi 
Address, Hattztr & Co.,Portland, Maine 








One of the Best, Cheapest gives them the powerto read; that power must be | 


| 
the Companion takes. 





The readers of the COMPANION are stimulated to cdw- 


| cight sears and upwards can find out ; 


| 





| 


| 
| 





| life—things pertaining to education, business, health, 


| 
| 


| selves for it by becoming, while young, well informed on 


| cerning Commen Things. 


| 
| 





} recitations that are worth its cost. 


THE 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 





Children will read, and reading of somekind they will 
nave. This fact must be met; meet it promptly and 
sensibly by putting good reading into their hands, and 
| fave them acquire a taste for such reading. The school 


CASH PAID 


For 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


apnes AVID use 
oe 


nil ' 
. pla 8S McciLAGE,Se, 
Beat Krown. Estattieue). 1824. 


Vee 
NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEP UNE ENGRAVING CO, 
No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is applicable to nearly all kinds of illus- 
tations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia- 
| ae and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 

uced in pertecticn. The prices are /ar below copper 


properly applied by teachers and parents, or they wil! 
get hold of the trash and poison that abound, and be 
ruined for time and eternity. Teachers, parents, see | 
that your children have good reading. | 

These facts being a@mitted, there are unanswerable 
reasons why the ScnoLar's COMPANION should be plac- | 
ed in the hands of the Boys and Girls of America. Kead 
them. 


1. The Companion should be read because 
itis full of instruction. . 

There are thousands of subjects that are not taught in | 
theechools norhave parents the books that contain 
them ; they are found in various books, here a little, and 
there a ‘ittle. Gleanings from a wide field are made for | 
ite pages. There ts scarcely a subject that is not touched | 
upon in its pages. The questions found in every number | 
interest both old and young : many a father has said 
* It is the most interesting paper we take; we read it) } 
first of all.” 


2. The Companion should be read because 
itis se interesting. 

A great deal of time is lost because children are not 
interested in what they read. Why do people like to 
hear Mr. Gough lecture on temperance ? It is because 
he makes the subject interesting. Soof our great writ- 
ers. Itis at last being felt that it is worth while to 
write interestingly tor the children. This isthe ground 
It seeks to treat all subjects in a 
vright and taking way. The result is that children read 
aistory, biography, travels, and acquire valuable infor 
mation, which would be wholly lost if it was treated in 
a dry and cold manner. 














3. The Companion helps to educate. 
One of the noblest feelings a child can have ie the de- 
sire for an education ; encourage it. 


cate themselves. It is designed to be an Ideal Schoo! | 27 — ‘ pay ag, Im fi - it : 7) S. cheapest | .ocess 
now! e plates produc : . 
the subscribers are the pupils, the editoris the teaeher | sin4-, plates produced can be used on tt or 


printing presg, and will usuall Pe 
fle gives ovt all sorts of questions which children of | ng Bree, - y orig’ : 000 
announces who 


presents a large number of prizes 


~Opies, 





have done the best ; This remarkable medi. 








— . . . eve , cine will cure Spav 
each month and sends them by mail. It does everything | Spuint. Curb, Callous, ~~ 
to interest its readers tn se?/-improrement and self-edu- jor any enlargement, and 


remove the bunch 
without blis#ering or caus. 


cation. It encourages the reading of good books, hand- 








some writing and drawing, and keeping accounts. It | ing a sore, No remedy 
inspires every boy and girl with a desire to be brighter | nat na a Seo 
. o wan a 
better, and more wide awake, and a love to go to school $$ _——_> pine the lameness and te 
and obtain an education. = moving the bunch. Price ¢1.00. Send for illuse 


trated circ wler giving positive proof, end your 
nearest agent'saddress. Kendall's Spav- 

re is seld by Druggists, or 
. B. J. Kendall & Co., Encsbusg Valle, Vermont, 


4. The Companion greatly helps on the work 
of the School-Reom, 

It is more and more felt that the teacher does his part 
when he gets the pupil on the track and sets him in mo- 
tion; but mark, be must be coninued in motion by 
other agencies. 

The ComPanton gives the pupil new facts in history | 
and science, and furnishes illustrations of what he has 
| learned inschool. ‘lhe teachers say,“ it interests the 
| pupil in finding out things.” It is well worth fifty cents 
a year for that alone, for some have been sent to school 
years ata great cost. and are not interested yet. 

Besides, it bas original dialogues, declamations and 


IMPORTANT | 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 


5. The Companion fits for actual life, © in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 


In answer to a question as to what boys should learn, 


the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
anancientsage replied “That which they will need to | sen can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
use when they become men.” This is more necessary jo the manual of instructions which accompames each 
now than ever before. Industries are very much diver- | machine Send six cent postage stamp ior torty p 
sified. One needs to know a great many things to ena- Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc 
’ . 
ble him to take hold intelligently : there are thousands Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 


of facts that can be easily learned by young people that 


(Successors 
will make them more ready to enter on the work of 


20 BROADWAY, NEW ‘ORK. 


rrr. ~ y ‘ > TY ‘yy 
TEACHERS WANTED. 

6. The Companion teaches about our own 
country. 

The great works that are being carried forward, the 
mode of making laws, the leading men and women—all 
these are portrayed in its pages. The chief topics of 
| the day are presented in a clear, forcible, yet entertain- 
ing manner ; and what America has been and has done, 
are told its readers. The boys who, when older, must 
take part in their country's destiny, can prepare them, 





ete. 

We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; i* is a species of edu- 
understand that they have # great inheritance to. fa! | ational work. If you we in earnest, send 


heir to, the editor thinks. 10 cents for samples. Don't try a vostal 
7. The Companion gives informatien con | card. E. L. Kettoce & Do, 


WANTED 


10,000 Acrrts for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLOCKS 
for involution or evolution of numbers to any Sm 
t 


matters of public interest. Young Americans should 








There is an infinite namber of questions that children 
ask, but no one answers! “Pshaw! child,don’t ask 
such things!" is the common reply. Such questions as 
Why does coal burn? why does thedew fail? why does 
the moisture gather on the windows? and questions ofa 
similar character are given to scholars in the “Schoo! 


Room,” a bright, lively department for gaining know!l- | Cubes in two he inventor of four pew meth. 

edge in the Companion. Besides these there are short, | ods, including Hill's of three. years suco’ssful 
intelligent articles on Common Things—The Stars, Trees oh = any —_ ue the best, Sells at sight. 
in California, Japanese Money, Pigeon English, Lead one. a Gon comet Send 


Pencils, Great Wall of China, Causes of Crime, Things in 


New York City, How the te ured. Statue of Li- 
berty, and T 

American 
are some ot the tithes of artisles im the Sobouae ¢ 


PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN B. DAVIS Parr. Nommat Scmoor, 
Intaxp P.O, Ona, 
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PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
85 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Durton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Paysen, De ocr & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Paysons’ aE Copy Books. 


Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING Books. 
Primary DRawine Carbs. 
Tracuers' MawvaL TO Books. 


GuIpE To CaRDs, 
ded Spelling Blanks, 


Dinsmore’s G 
lementa tail Price, 5cts. Nos. 1, 2, & 3,10 cis. 


MeVicars 1 ‘ational | Spelling Blank es, 10 cts, 


The National Compositio tion n Flemen- 
and Practical Series of Graded He, A Com- 
tion. Letter Writing and Business Forms. “Retail 
rice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
age 


ngo “ 
Desert tive Catalognes erith Rates of Introduction 
Turnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 
FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO, 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Glibert’s Speliers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
leafs Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
Edited by Prof. WELLs of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 
& large number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 








CATON, REMBEN and YAFFEL- 
Prof. / ARBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


vVutlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $4.00. 

Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 
vided, 

The companion-book to Outlines of History, 1 yo). 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 0 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the Present Day, 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, «’ th $3.50, 

Hisivrical Cc hart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 

' vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
tour distinct forms, 

2 For terms and other information, a/d@<es the 

nublichers, 





oras. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pubhshers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy......$2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Lliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Amabasis.........,......$2.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for terms 
aud circulars, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
VARREN'S New Geographies. 
#REENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. ad poco ™ 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Pr $ 50 The five books sent o 
Coramon Schooi..,. f 50 | teachers for examination 
Counting Honse,..... 3.00 | for $3.50, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.00 | for balf price, but only in 
reply to requests accompanied by the money, 

or special terms for introduction write to 


W. J. GILBERT, Pubhsher, St. Louis, Mo 


-e ooe Annual, (No- 

ges. Latest Readings 
Bhuomose Sic. Published by Na 
gt Lag of socuies and ag 


atory. Sent, cotpets | Tc 
SHOEMAKER & CO, Nos. 1416 re" TAS Chestuut St: 
Philadelphia, 4S, daalors in Elocutionary Publications 














Will be mailed rnex to without 
poor it, It ventana ‘oe —— platen, 600 nearing, 


ns, prices 
ting ied eastettes « of Vegetable a Cod Fiower. Seeds, Plan: 
pine Invaluable to al all Sena Address, Kg 


D. M, FERRY 6 & 0 00, Detroit, Mich. 


Month and es wuaranteed t 
$7 7 Ousiit: free. Suaw & Co. Augusta, PR aaa 











THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO pyr tg Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
UNIVERSAL & and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Ot IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Halfroan. $1 
5 A VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf roa: 
a GLEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
alf ro: b 
PRIR SST PIOtIOns Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 
cen 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cots, 
ets.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; 10an, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special alds to students, in addition toa weary 
fall pronouncing —y' a Yocabulary, m make 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished edusn- 

ra, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries 9 of our la one 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


“NORMAL TEACHER ” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


(fNORMAL PRINCIPLES, 


The most improved Methods of Instruction, Vigorous 
and Progressive Editorials, |b ny wd Hints and 


and Experienced hers, piecing their 
plans for conducting Recitations and 
managing schools, an@ Notes and 
, are to be found 
monthly in 
The Normal Teacher ; 
$1.00 yer year. {n clubs of 5 or over % cts. 

The only educational stodioss in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
school peree, in that it gives those principles of teach- 
ing which can be made to work in every school, and by 
which the labor of the teacher is made a pleasant, instead 
of an irksome task. 


The Normal Question Book ; 
Prepared aos free kh wes +4. tonchere in preparing 





THE 


Containe nearly four Pomme pa and answers 

on the common school branches, arranged tn a system- 
atic and philosophical order. The Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult points on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the best authorities, with the 
name of the author, the page, and pevearess from which 

each answer is taken. th endiz, containing 
outlines of Infinitives, Participles be Analysis in Gram- 
mar, Percentage in Arithmetie, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Map Drawing, A Scale of Criticism, A Pro- 
gramme of Studies and Kecitations, Rules to be Observ- 

ed During Examination, and Hints and Suggestions on 
the Preparation of MSS., Topic List for the Study of 
work of ap wee etc. By far the most complete and valuable 
wor kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


whe _ Rb Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. Datvias Lind. 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
thie book make the most success of his school, must have 
is book 
We are acquainted with all the teacher's works pub- 
lished in both Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this is the most practical work tor the Country 
her that has ever been issued from the press. The 
book is meeting with a great sale. Price, #1.'25. 
somnTNS NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 
TIVE AND INTERESTING. WA P 
YOUR DULL 1 GRAMMAT CLASS BY 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little hook contains carers -eight blank pages ruled 
and arranged for written parsing lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, a of "77> and 
models for parsing every part o apace d for the an- 

alysis of sentences. Rules for tis inguishing the differ- 
ent parts of speech in _ difficult cases,an explanation of 
the constructions of - a fd participles and the 
Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 
(In Press.) NORMAL SOreLnmee the COMMON 

SCHOOL BRANCHES. 


Designed as an aid to teachers and pupils * eo 


method of teeing and studying by topics. By G. 
Las Lind. 
Agents women end for terms. 
J. E. SHERRILL, Propt’ r, Danville, Ind. 





NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. Rudiments of Music. Cummings. 50c. 
2. Art of Pianoforte Playing. Paver. 81.00 
3. The Organ. Stainer. 100 
4. Singing. Randegger. 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. J auer. 1.00 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 1.00 
7. Instrumentation. Prout. 1.00 
8. Violin. Tours. 1.00 


BVerr pepwter books in England, and rapidly becoming 
sointhiscountry. They are net proper y l'rimers but 
Instruction Books, with practical treatises on the in- 
struments, and abundant picture and musical illustra- 
tions, a history of the organ, etc. Valuable books for 
any ene interested in music. 


WHITE ROBES 


School Song Book. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 


Temperance Song Book. 


AMERICAN S2-o18217.0°R. Sere 
YTH EM 22": 


of fine quality, to provide one per 





(8% cts). Unexcell- 
ed as a Sunday 


(% cts.) Unex- 
celled as a 





Pe fr x Ire F i 7 years. Compil- 
ww. . TENNEY 
By BOOK. 


, Any book mailed, pony for the retail price. 





se" Wostty MUSICAL RECORD a measly 
0 pages of good music per month. §$2 per ye 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H, DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway New York. 





S WANTED to Sell the NEW BOO FT 


FARMING FOR PROFI 


TELLS HOW 
~ ty 2 al the Perm Siodk 8 ow Pratt: ae 


mes, an 
ake Money on tne Farm, 
Every Farmer should have a co; 


860 Pages. 
5:0. MeCURDY & ml 


too Copies of any Original 


TELEGRAPH CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST.. Boston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids ora Press, 


Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 


Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Among those who are using the Hek- 
WESTERN UNION 


RAILWAY CO. 


And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 
AND fia" SOUTH 7th S&T. PHIL 


Buy the 


53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinuatl, Ohio. 





FOR EUROPE the HOLY LAND. 





High Alps of Switzerlard, several of the grandest Alpine 
accommodations, fees, etc. 


“A Summer 
yormer excursion. Priee, $2, post-paid. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 

Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AvsTRIA, ITALY, SWITZEB 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 


Passes,etc. All tours include jirst-class travel, hote 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


aunt.’’—A book of 646 pages, with 32 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of 
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and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, 24 Ladies, | 70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit alt hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





ROARS ASK FOR 


VEYAORASERCE 25 SERA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
- Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. CHuuron Beit and CHIMES 
AcaveMy, Facrory BE.Ls, etc. Improved Patent 
MountinGe. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


e Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
L Meee a gree thing 5 it isa newspaper for the boys 
and girls. t is sure to Interest ever one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre- 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, + 
it should be in every house where there are children ; 
deals with the —— —~7- ty 4 of life in the Jacob int 
bott way. Its read ly “= 
informed on a anes 8, that are treated of 
where else. In tact this paper is U for the 
. as the ordinary newspaper is fitted for men and 
To show how Si a it is, one Fag 4, visited 4 
families and 182 subsc . = ee 
pure as gold ; there are many that are santiy y tobe vied 
—they are almost as fatal a8 a — Parents 
send for the ComPANTON, Ty 
tee on i cenaites % Sone " ie price. » Set al 
book paper agen’ cen ws RETerns mp for sample ; 
it will Pay them to take subscribers. Teachers who sen 
their names will receive a copy froe. Address, 
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E. L. Ke.ioaee & Co., 17 Warren St., N. ¥. 
$777 Address P.O. VICERUY. Augusta, Maine 
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SAMPLES AND PRiogs oy pou 


AGENTS WANTED ro seu 
50 Full Page| ABBOTT'S ‘sv 


ENGRAVINGS 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE, $2.00 














New Testament, 


With Explanatory Notes 


This work, besides containing the text of the New 
TESTAMENT, With copious Notes, contains also a variety 
of valuable matter useful to the Bible student. No work 
sells better. Our Agents, everywhere succeed. Terms 
to Agents have never been surpassed on a popular work 
Outfit, $1.00, Send at once for this, and begin the can 
yass, or address for circulars. 

H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEw YORK AnD CINCINNATI. 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next to man. He goe 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; ne 
is taken Into the deepest mines; he crosses the sens, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 
sone, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
have some copies of a book upon 4 Horse, ot which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not 

‘ood, e send them in paper covers, , for one 
PREetECER, cne JOURNAL, or two eorranee papenee- 

E. L. KELLOGG & € 


The Best School Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Schack. ‘Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows. Pertete, Beaks Offices. Picture 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New andj elegant 

Bend 6 size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A libersidiscount to churches and the trade. 

L. P. FRINE, 851 Pearl Street, New York. 




















